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SWEET LOVE REMEMBERED 


By Joyce Carol Oates 


That day had been a Sunday too, though not so late into sum- 
mer as this, not nearly so hot, and Amie remembered too the slight 
pressure of company about the house—in the front room, the parlor, 
sitting about with their casual and apparently endless exchanges 
of remark, expression, pointless memory, the clamor and suspen- 
sion of their talk drawing them, she had thought, further and fur- 
ther into the past, echoes within echoes, till at last she believed 
they would confront her out of some bemused and oddly polite dis- 
tance of time, as though they hardly recognized her. This was 
Sunday at home: and Amie on the back porch, listening to the 
monotonous drone of conversation, her mother, her aunts, and lis- 
tening too for the frequent sound of thunder, rolling through the 
heavy silence of the day. She was waiting for the rain to come—the 
sky was dark and overcast, the clouds had been thickening, grey- 
ing, before they had even set out the long way to church that morn- 
ing—and waiting, vaguely, for Jarley to come back. He had gone 
off without dinner, probably down to the creek; and, sitting on the 
top step of the porch, beside the softly rotting quart containers for 
strawberries, or pears, which her mother sold out by the road in 


season, Amie had watched the far bank of foliage which marked 


the creek, waiting to see her brother emerge out of it. Now the scene, 
which had been evoked, she thought, for no real reason, caught 
itself calmly and effortlessly in her mind’s eye: and as she crossed 
the narrow street, her straw purse uplifted a little, prettily, her 


eyes following the convertible which passed close by her with the 
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heavy-faced, balding, suntanned man who stared vacantly at her, 


and the woman with sunglasses and a new straw hat beside him, and 
the two children—a boy and a girl, the girl somewhat older 
arguing petulantly in the back seat, she found herself drawn heav- 
ily up out of the flat and ordered memory to a sudden flashing of 
sunlight which made her squint, wrinkle her nose, as the auto- 
mobile crept past her and the children, still arguing, the girl in a 
white sunsuit leaning forward suddenly to appeal to her mother, he: 
clean, outraged cries hurting Amie’s ears, both children so close 
she could almost have reached out and touched them. 

She crossed to the sidewalk and paused for a moment, peer- 
ing at her reflection in one of the shop windows. She touched het 
hair; she could see it gleam in the piercing sunlight; then she 
looked at the window, its display of watercolors. some of them so 
real, so beautiful, Amie felt she could stand there all day just look- 
ing at them, now and then someone, perhaps one of the tourists, 
stopping to look at them too as though drawn by Amie’s interest, 
exchanging remarks with her, nodding, the two of them caught for a 
moment by the charm of the paintings—which were of sea scenes, 
mostly, with some of the land, though she liked those of the sea 
better because of the rich blues. But no one stopped; and she picked 
her way through the crowd and down the side street to the restau- 
rant—as far away as the corner she could see clearly the sign with 
the clever letters, all in red dots, which said “breakfast served at 
all times.” She was nearly there, only waiting with a look of 
forced, sweet patience for an elderly man to move out of her way, 
when the policeman stopped her: she could not remember, after- 
ward, whether she had noticed him before or whether he had only 
just appeared behind her, tapping her on the shoulder. 

“Miss,” he said. She stared up at him; he was a young man, 
but she did not recognize him; he was staring back at her, his eyes 
beneath his fine, fair eyebrows like small wheels, metallic, blurred, 
staring at her as though he were trying to recognize her. “Do you 
have any identification, Miss?”” Amie looked at him. “Any identi- 
fication?” he said. 

“Is something wrong?” said Amie. Now she had regained 
her composure, and returned his cool, impersonal look—they 


might have been two strangers confronting each other in some re- 
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mote, lonely place, impersonal and without much care, even, she 
thought, and it was with a kind of apologetic indifference that 
Amie took her billfold out of the straw purse—it was a purse from 
last summer but not worn, not worn at all, the straw newly cleaned 
and smart and exactly like the purses the women carried about 
here, the women tourists—and, frowning a little, for the sunlight 
was quite bright, and piercing, she took out her social security card 
and another card, she did not remember it at first, a smudged 
white card, something to do with a religious organization for 
young people she had belonged to back home, some years ago, 
indeed she was embarrassed to have given it to the policeman at 
all. But he looked at them only briefly, and looked to her again. 
“That’s fine, thank you, I’m sorry to bother you,” he said. “I didn’t 


think you were—There’s a girl missing upstate,” he said, “they 


told us to check everyone down here. You know, the beach and all. 
I’m sorry to bother you,” he said. 


“Oh, it’s all right,” said Amie. “What did she—” She hesi- 
tated; the bells of a church somewhere had begun tolling, suddenly, 
loudly, the church the one only a block or so away, of course, she 
knew where it was, she had passed it only five minutes ago. The 
policeman bent to her slightly, his hand to his ear. “What did she 
do?” Amie said. 


“Do?” said the policeman. 
“What did she do?” said Amie. 


““She’s missing,” he said, looking at her. “I suppose run off 


with somebody. It’s just a girl,” he said. 


The tolling of the church bells followed Amie into the restau- 
rant, and the look of the policeman’s face in the piercing light, 
even as she was walking unhurriedly through to the back with her 
expression adjusted, set, her purse swinging tightly by its straps at 
the crook of her bent arm, her hand upraised above the new silver 
bracelet, past the table at the window where some of the boys were 
sitting with their cups of coffee and their cigarettes, watching her, 
she walked through to the back without once looking around: she 
could feel her hair, grown quite long now, stirring in rich, gleam- 
ing curls which must catch even this dull light. 








sts Ja 


The boys had come in every day since the beginning of the 
season; she and the other waitresses had gone out with them, in 
their rust-streaked, loud cars, racing down the strip on the beach 
at night, and there came to her mind as she stood behind the coun- 
ter later that day, watching the door, and the empty table where 
they had been sitting, a vision of their harsh young faces and the 
smell of the sea, the cold air, the roaring of their automobiles; but 
she did not go out with them anymore, she did not even look at 
them. Outside people moved slowly past the window with its 
ruffled white curtains, half-curtains which Amie thought looked 
very charming indeed, people with sunglasses and tanned faces, 
women with their hair damp and shapeless. From where she stood 
she could see her reflection in the mirror on the cigarette machine 
across the way. She watched the window, though, even when cus- 
tomers came in and she or one of the other waitresses were serving 
them, she watched it and the stream of people beyond it—and, as 
always, it evoked within her a queer, chill sensation, a sweet hurt, 
the faces forever moving past and out of sight. She knew she had 
felt this before. She had mentioned it to one of the other girls, but 
found that though the girl professed to agree with her she had not 
really understood her at all; this was something secret, it could not 
be expressed, a sweet luring hurt she could not quite understand. 
She had felt it so many times before, when she had been a part of 
those wild and aimless rides up and down the beach, and the 
snatched words, the faces, even then it had touched her—and she 
felt as she waited on the people who came in, mechanically, smil- 
ing mechanically, a sense of distance from them and their life, 
their vivid, piercing looks, a sense of isolation and a knowledge 
that the world was false and painful, that perhaps she would 
always be alone with this knowledge, that she would never be able 
to share it with anyone. 

Toward evening the man came in, Amie had not even found 
herself waiting for him; she spoke of him to the other girls and to 
herself as her “friend;” she never called him by name. He would 
sit in the back and order coffee, and sometimes she would speak to 
him, but if the boys were there she would not; she moved about the 
small restaurant, cleaning the carved wooden tables with short, 
constrained, self-conscious circlings of her wrist, pocketing tips, 
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smiling at customers, her head quite high, her chin a little lifted. 
She had met him nearly a month ago, they were together nearly 
every night: it was all a part of the harsh and piercing world which 
she could not escape, within it, so much involved with it as he was, 
he had no identity in himself beyond a series of gestures, the 
thought of him evoked within her, a response to this series of ges- 
tures, a nod of the head, a lifting of the eyebrows, a sense of the 
brittle splendor of an artifice contrived by lipstick and powder and 
her shining hair—which she washed every three days, which she 
brushed at least one hundred times every day—this sensation 
which came to her, perhaps, as she stood before the mirror in her 
room, touching her fingers to her cheeks, blending faint dots of lip- 
stick into them, but only faint, only faint, at this time or perhaps in 
glancing at her nails accidentally, the smooth worked enamel of her 
nails, a red exactly the color of her lips. Lately he had come in ear- 
lier and earlier to wait for her, to wait with his shoulders slumped a 
little and his expression quiet, faintly mournful, to Amie always a 
little absurd; he reminded her of a dog in the rain. So she would 
pass by him with her bright, impersonal look, talking to the other 
waitresses in snatches, nodding snatches of words, smiling at the 
many customers, at the sand they brushed off onto the floor with 
their noisy apologies, their teeth grinning at her, their hands big 
and tanned and restless on the tables. Today she moved through the 
clamor which began about five thirty, a discordant ringing of sil- 
ver and plates, the cash register, children’s uplifted voices, and 
trafic from outside, aware of the fact that she hardly heard it at 
all, that it seemed to her—and must express itself in her face, he 
must notice how quiet she had grown lately, a little reserved, a 
little sad—she moved through a kind of dream, the vulgarity and 
the cheapness of what she saw about her, forever about her, and 
her own surrender to it, a sadness of a sweet and luring force, a 
tragic, inevitable surrender to the prodding of the loud world. 
On the Sunday she had waited for her brother to come home 
she forced the memory upon herself, something about it had 
touched her deeply—she had perhaps had a feeling like this too, 
though she had been so much younger then, of course, she had not 
known nearly so much. How much of her life, she saw now, had 
been made up of these odd lapses of time, these odd thoughts, bind- 
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ing one time to another! Perhaps she was a strange girl, she was 
not like the others. They saw the sunlight of the days and the end- 
less crowds of people as she did, they surrendered to them, they 
did not as she see them in juxtaposition to anything else, and, see- 
ing it, exult in it and in their own degradation, to have been 
brought so far, committed to something from which they could 
never return. For against the hot sunlight of these summer days 
and the gaudy snatches of neon light in the evenings, light and 
music and people, there was always the world of other summers, 
against this Sunday and other Sundays, when a girl might sit apart 
from those older persons with whom she could not communicate, 
with whom she did not care to communicate, sitting as she was 
behind their house on higher ground, in the wasted light before a 
storm, staring off at the sky, the horizon, at nothing perhaps, it 
might never cross her mind that these things and their condition 
would ever change, that the voices so monotonous behind het 
would vanish into time, the house, too, vanish for her, vanish out of 
her time, and the apple tree at the corner of the house, with Jarley’s 
rope swing hanging frayed and rotting against the worn ground, 
this too might vanish for her, the sudden relieved downrushing of 
the cold rain too might have its end. She had not known she was 
waiting for Jarley, she would not have admitted it, she only sat, 
about fourteen, bored and petulant, her arms crossed, listening to 
the soft explosion of thunder behind the mountains. When it had 
finally begun raining, and when her brother had finally come up 
from the creek, running, his arms thrusting the bushes and the high 
grass aside, his face snatched running against the confusion of the 
rain, she watched him without any emotion at all, she did not even 
care that he had come: until she saw something on his leg, his over- 
alls at one knee torn and smudged with dirt, and red, and Jarley 
stopping every now and then to peer down at it, prodding at it with 
one finger. 

So she watched him coming through the rain, limping a little, 
and behind him the sky grey and enormous, looking heavy, and 


about him their father’s land with its accustomed look, Jarley 


limping up the path past the barn and toward the house, the rain 
darkening his clothes, slashing coldly across his face-——until she 
saw him stop, simply stop in the rain, and bend to examine his 
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bleeding knee, not moving save for his finger prodding at the acci- 


dental wound. he stopped for some time, bent, watching the blood, 
watching as the rain mixed with it, and about him the grass torn 
and frayed with the rain, and Amie watching him, her waiting look 
of contempt already drained away. “You, Jarley,” she said. But he 
did not hear her: he only stood there, his face hidden from her, 
poking at his knee with the air fresh and lifting around him, fresh 
against Amie’s face, entirely oblivious of the rain and of her while 
she stared at the scene so flat and ordered before her, thinking sud- 
denly that she loved her brother and that she had never told him 
so, that she would never tell him so, she would not be able. Then 
the rain came down harder and Jarley jerked up, as though he had 
been awakened, slapped into life, he looked to her across the cold 
expanse of rain and, his child’s face already set into an expression 
of pain and self-pity, ran up to the porch with his one leg absurdly 


stiff, looking to her. his face newly contorted. 


Her hours had nearly ended before she even glanced, really, 
at her friend; but he looked as she had expected, his eves on her 
already, his thick fingers about a cup of coffee. Now there was no 
one in the restaurant save them and another waitress, and the four 
or five boys at the front table, their legs outstretched, talking loud- 
ly, laughing, shaking the ashes from their cigarettes onto the floor, 
the other girl with her arms folded talking with them, looking 
quickly from face to face. Amie listened to their talk; she stood 
behind the counter, quite still, looking to her friend, and only after 
some time did she smile in her careful, almost impersonal manner, 
a waiting manner, as though she did not really recognize him. There 
was the awkward moment when they left, and the boys now stand- 
ing outside. one of them talking loudly with a foot on the sidewalk, 
the other absurdly in the gutter, Amie and her friend looking 
blankly at them and then away, not flinching before their grinning 
remarks, already walking quite unhurriedly through the settled 
heat to his car at the end of the block, the boys behind them, fol- 
lowing for a short distance, calling to them in their loud, harsh, 
young voices, their footsteps scraping on the walk. “Aren’t you 
sorry for yourself?” one of them said. “You don’t have any 


money. Aren't you sorry?” One of the others shouted something, 
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Amie could not make it out, and she heard them scuffling behind 
them, swearing, and, a few minutes later, she saw them standing 
on the sidewalk staring coldly and aloofly at her as she rode past, 
sitting beside her friend, amid what she knew to be a slow piercing 
gleam of chrome, of neon light streaking off chrome, brilliant and 
calm and precise, moving past them and out of their narrowed 
sight. 

They drove out along the ocean road, where the great motels 
were, brilliantly lit, their swimming pools lit green, brilliant and 
superfluous beyond the clusters of people and, farther down, where 
the motels gave way to the beach itself with the air cooling through 
the open window, Amie’s hand outside, her fingers apart against 
the streaming wind. Her friend drove with his usual loose, bovine, 
vaguely apologetic air, giving way to other cars, slowing so that 
those behind him might pass, always glancing out to them with a 
quick nervous jerk of his head. Amie could see this out of the cor- 
ner of her eye. After a time she thought to begin speaking, and 
she listened to her voice, a light, easy, charming voice, she listened 
to hear what she might have to say. “I’m always so glad when it’s 
time to leave, I don’t like it there,” she said, “‘always all those peo- 


ple, and those boys They don’t leave me alone; I don’t know 


why. I never even look at them anymore. I only do my job. But 


when it’s time to leave 

“I’m sorry you don’t like it.” 

Amie felt the wind coldly against her hand. “Oh, I like it,” 
she said quickly. “IT do. I like it. I like to do things for myself.” 

“You could quit anytime.” 

“No,” she said. “I like it. It was just tonight. I like it most 
of the time.” 

They rode for a while in silence. “I like the evenings best 
too,” he said. Then he went on, clearing his throat, “I mean the 
end of the day coming, the days here are so long 

“Yes,” said Amie, nodding. “Yes. Daytime lasts so long in 
the summer.” 

“And all this land here.” he said. He waited a while; Amie 
believed he was worrying to think of what to say, to order his 
words. She saw him grip the steering wheel tighter. “I feel some- 


thing in all this distance, this distance, something almost more 





than you could be expected to bear—the land stretches out for so 
far, all this flat land, and the ocean there 

‘That's true,” Amie said slowly. “It goes on so far.” 

“All this land,” he said. Amie waited to smile; but he only 
said, “The terror isn’t in the dark, but in the light, so much light. 
It’s more than you could be exper ted to bear.” 

“Yes,” said Amie. The air had grown colder; she leaned her 
cheek to the window, she felt the wind touch it, touch her soft fine 
hair. The difficult balance of the twin visions—the vision of the old 


memory, and the vision of the crowded town was at last being 


ended, the usual surrender impending, irresistible, the repetitive 


defeat a perverse exulting in the triumph of the vulgar over the 
beautiful. “But the summer won’t go on much longer.”’ she said. 
She spoke easily and with an air, still, of impersonality; she lis- 
tened to it in herself. ““There’s only a few more weeks left to the 
season.” She glanced to her friend. ““Then are you going back?” 
she said. 

**T don’t know,” he said. 

She smiled a little. “You have to go back.” she said. 

“IT don’t have to,” he said. Now they were out in the country, 
driving along the beach, but the land here was rough and sand- 
swept, the beach was harsh, cold-looking in the glare of the moon, 
this road only little more than one lane. “I don’t like to keep mov- 
ing from one place to anotier,” he said. Amie waited for him to 
continue; she thought about this. He had told her about himself but 
she had listened only vaguely, she had matched her reactions with 


his gestures, she knew what to do. she understood the accustomed 


behavior. He was a teacher somewhere, he wrote things but mostly 
he was a teacher of some sort, she thought, though she could not be 
sure, perhaps a teacher in college—she could not be sure; he was 
separated from his wife, there were some children, Amie could not 
remember, she had never really known. This was all she might 
play back to herself about him: beyond that he was only a face, he 
sat with his rather broad shoulders slumping a little, he sat with 
his fingers curled thickly about a cup of coffee, watching her, 
watching her. “I don’t like to,” he was saying, “Everything 
changes from one place to another. That’s what I’ve learned—how 
everything changes—What we say has a meaning only for now, 
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and for this place, and as soon as we go off somewhere else it all 


changes, it can’t even be remembered correctly, it isn’t simple or 


baffling, it’s just nothing. I don’t like to think about it.” 

“I’m sorry,” Amie said at once. 

“The way the laws are,” he went on, “‘as soon as you leave 
one place you have to prepare yourself for the next. As soon as you 
leave you re already in the next,” he said. “That makes it nothing, 
they all negate themselves. And all people the same. I don’t like to 
think about it.” 

“I’m sorry,” Amie said. 

“Why are you sorry?” he said. “You didn’t make it that 


way. 


Some time later when he stopped the car it was on a small 
hill which overlooked the ocean, and, behind them, what must have 
been a little village, its infrequent lights blinking through the still 
night air and the sharp sound of crickets; farther out the low rush- 
ing of the water came as though from some depths beneath them 
a sound curiously unreal, yet sweet, discordantly sweet; Amie lis- 
tened to it, she felt her breath become one with the murmur, a high, 
lost, painful murmur, the shadow of the hot soft night about them 
one with the final horizon, the melted line of division between the 
sea and the sky, only the depths of the sky, the world, unfathom- 
able space. He was saying something; she listened to him, her head 
turned a little, nodding, her eyes straying to the ocean beyond the 
jagged fringe of trees. When he stopped talking she heard nothing 
for a moment—she waited, without looking to him, without, espe- 
cially, what she believed to be much concern, and felt the piercing 
sweetness of the night and the ocean impinge itself upon her, the 
sadness, the surrender, that flattened world of some abandoned past 
and this present violation, the beauty and the corruption, the trag- 
edy before which she could feel only relieved, only a little sleepy, 
how one reflected the other, drained into the other, how this over- 
turned upon her! She thought of the accidental vision of her brothe: 
again, his child’s face averted, fascinated by blood and pain, prod- 
ding at his knee, this child and she watching him out of all time, 
on the brink of time, not yet in it, aware dimly and sadly of an 


oceanlike immensity ‘which draws one to it. leads him to new rela- 
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tionships, new faces, new roles, as a child one prods again one’s 
accidental wound, and delights in the relieving pain. And the un- 
spoken love of that time, the beauty and frailty of that love 

Amie jerked around. There was a bell tolling—a distinct, 
solemn tolling—from the village, of course, a church down in the 
village, it must be twelve o’clock and Sunday over— But she stif- 
fened slowly, listening to it, and, turning to the man, to his tired, 
waiting expression, his thickened face, his slightly parted lips, she 
stared at him for a moment, listening to the bell; past it the sound 
of the surf exploded quietly, like something falling, collapsing 
without end. She waited until the bell stopped, listening to it. Then 
the usual silence returned, rolling in to them as they sat in the 
automobile watching one another, the waitress and the middle-aged 
man, perhaps waiting for the shock of recognition to overtake 
them. “My God,” Amie said suddenly. She felt perspiration break 
out on her palms, a queer, itching sensation. ““My God, please,” 


she said. 


The man was staring at her in alarm. “You didn’t make it that 
‘ 


way, it isn’t your fault,” he said quickly, a little clumsily. “Are 
you still worried about that? I’m sorry I said anything 

Amie only looked at him. The bell had stopped tolling; there 
was nothing, not even an echo. Yet she could feel a fine cold mist 
rise and subside within her as though some tension, some brink, 
had been passed, as though some part of her life were over. “What 
vou said—you said 

“No. nothing,” said the man, “it wasn’t anything. Here,” he 
said. He made to touch her, she watched his nearing face in the 
sullen light. “Here,” he said, “I’m sorry I said anything, it isn’t 


that way. It isn’t that way at all. It isn’t that way at all.” 





LIFE AND DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL DOLL 


By Jascha Kessler 


For Anthony, amone the living dead 


Tumbled in eryptic thickets 
Doll with button eyes 
The really mad Pinocchio 


Glares from scattered coals. 


The lonely cricket on his shoulder cries 
What do you think? 
Nothing 
What do you feel? 
Nothing 
Nothing at all. 
Yes nothing 
Neither heaving blue mother 
The loves that I lost 
Friends I wrestled through years and forsook 
I fear neither Pallas nor the blackbirds 


Pecking my charred bones. 


I was the wooden boy defying death 
As I was the bland ignorance of life: 
A marvelous puppet strung to gutstrings 
And hung to twitching masterhands 
I moved so well 
Sang so well 
I almost seemed my dance, 
And they followed me 
Who live the real 
Followed their hearts 


Followed a fool. 





9 
I went slack in the arms of their eves 
Withheld the dance that drove in my 


A master suddenly run away 


grain 


Though the crowd still swayed in my threads 


What do you think of a marionette 
Who tangled and tightened 

The skein of lives? 

And what will he do 

When he has no strings? 


It’s doll’s fate to seek applause 

By art that’s almost life 

And caper the stage with asbestos heart 
With rhythm that’s almost life 

Till breasts of flesh cling to his oak 
And hold to him for life: 


So I my maste1 
Lapped their love 


With an endless jaw. 
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The duped audience roars for its penny 


The precious time they paid 
To see the ballet of a lusty doll 


And they run they search 
Near the rolled surf’s roa 


For the doll who slipped his chains 


My friends my loves 

If you'd find where I lic 
Ask the mute tides 
Who threw a ri log 


On the be 
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lossed from troughs of her carrying waves 


I came of a lady with a cruel green beard 


And leapt ashore from broken foam 
A seaborn doll who danced some days 

On the twinkling dunes of a stage 
And turned his limbs toward empty hills. 


1 


And now night sighs through the grass: 


You were a brainless boy to flee 
You blockhead caught by wolves 
In the black of your tangled mind 
Who plundered copper memories 
Burned your oak corpse as fuel 
Left a world and the sea 

A stage and dead loves 


To blink in the ever dark 


Fool who sought blue fairy’s love 
She lies in a mangled theater pit 
In the trampled hearts of your dance. 


5 

O nothing love and nothing 
Was and is my good 
Sprung from wrack of sea 
My soul was only wood. 





A CHIMPANZEE’S MONOLOGUE BY STYX 


By B.C. Riu 


Whipped, caged, chained, and whipped again 

After all those vicissitudes of fate, my freedom. 
Intended or not, coincided with the first anniversary 

Of her consort’s death, a gentleman of few words, 

Who grew embarrassed as soon as left alone with me. 
From that day on indeed. my mistress’ devotion 
Doubled, tripled, and so on boundless in a word, 

A fact which baffled me awhile, tickled me then, 

And finally flattered me—especially in the presence 

Of those suitors, moneyed and lettered, red and pale. 

In the master’s formal I was made to take his seat even; 
From their art of diplomacy | learned to be a gallant 
Toaster, with a gold-rimmed monocle, one presented 

By a poet on the second anniversary of my freedom. 
And soon the mistress herself took charge of my toilette, 
After which I was allowed to kiss her hands, arms, 
Neck. . . . in that all-mirrored parlor. what an ecstasy! 
Now and then tucked into her canopied bedchamber, 
Provoking her wet smile and her pink laughter. 

Her faithfulness glowed with my complete humanization 


And civilization. celebrated on TV programs nation-wide. 
pro} 


Was it the night of my third birthday (human? ), alas, 
That shattered for good my orb of impossible bliss? 
When the three strikes of our dove-clock softly shook 
My drunken doze for our goodnight kiss as usual 

I found many friends snoring or mumbling 

Over the flower-decked night of mirth and orgy. 

But where was my love? Our empty canopy suddenly 
Filled me with the dark suspicion, chilling my marrow. 
Is it possible? With that toastmaster muscled? 
Flashed back their exchange of smiles, which I took 





For token of my day of final triumph, damned. 

Oh, such an ignoble betrayal of my immortal hymn 
Dedicated to Beatrice in the manner of those poets! 
The moment I deliberately took off my monocle 

In the burning sweat, I was in a dream, realer than 
Those candles now burning out. It was 

An unfathomably bright tropical night. I was 
Mid-air in the deep forest, atop a palm so high. 


Far below in the shadows tigers and lions asleep 


Beyond the horizons giraffes and kangaroos dancing 
Hierographically to the echoes of grave-seeking elephants. 
Only my lady love, invisibly emerging from the moonlit dark, 
Whispered, “Mon cher ami, la vie est animalisation,” 
And merging into that mysterious image of Beatrice. 
“No!” in my fury and despair I, breaking the wall of stained glass, 
Dashed out into the perfumed garden, climbed up 

One of those oaks, to find out myself what I was. 

But I was dizzy up there! Veritably sir, it was 

An exciting discovery that confirmed I was 

Thoroughly human. O yes, human! That instant 

Also came back to my memory the statement 

By my lady’s former consort, that splendid gentleman: 
Only suicide is the final proof of being human. 

This is the time for that, I thought, holding 

A box of morphine bedside, studying my noble pose 

In the mirror. After that decisive act, I walked 

Up to the phone, dialed for the NEWS to demonstrate 

My complete humanization. But HELLO was 

All I could manage. Dumbfound. There were no words 

I knew besides. Words, words, words, oh! 

Yes, my dear Mr. Charon, I'll join that gentleman, 

Who I remember hated the piano-shaped backyard pool, 
Who you say swam over the Styx, naked of his 


Expensive trunks and gold-rimmed monocle, just like that. 





THE CLEVER HUNTER 


(For My Father 1878-1957) 


By Ruth Bisbee Fox 


He was what my mother would have called a black Irishman. 
Meaning by that, I suppose, black haired with heavy brows, an 
appearance that augured temper or some intensity of clotted feel- 
ing. My mother made this sort of distinction. Her Irish kin were 
persons of forethought, who had never made an unconsidered 
move. I think, had my mother been along on that hunting trip, 
she would have seen to it that I kept a safe distance from the 
black Irishman. 

He had a name, surely, all of my father’s hunting companions 
were known to us by their Christian names; but, though I can 
still see his mat of black hair and overhang of heavy brows, his 
name, as well as his face, escapes me. I had, in fact, forgotten 
him, until this morning, driving to town, the heavy clouds, the 
lateness of the season, put me in mind of salt pork and johnny 
cake with cream gravy, the breakfast he served us that merning 
long ago. 

We'd been having heavy winds on the hill for two days now. 
The wind, battering the old farmhouse, has a way of catching us 
out. Usually close, whether angry or loving, we wear, after its 
bullying roar has persisted for some time, absent expressions. 
I pull my daughter’s hair, braiding it. Bent over his homework, 
my son and I can reach no answers. My husband turns the place 
upside down and mutters at never being able to find anything in 
this rat’s nest. Our eyes, meeting, are strangers eyes and we 


' 
wonder why we chose to live exposed to the wind and changing 
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sky, in an isolation that makes weather too important, gives it too 
much of a hold. 

Even in the car that morning, I could not keep my eyes on the 
road for studying the clouds heaped in layers, the dark ones 
higher and the nearer ones sun struck pure white. | went off on 
the shoulder, watching them pile and shift and change and, as 
always, when my absent minded driving threatens us, I stretch 
out my arm to guard my daughter, whether she rides beside me 
or not. Away at school, she was not present to exclaim, when just 
before I reached town, it began to snow: the wind switching the 
snow back and forth across the road like writing on the blacktop, 
wiped out again by the wind before you could read it. The first 
snow exhilarates, frees the self, defines and outlines places un- 
noticed in fine weather, places you had forgotten were there. 

Though I always accompanied my father on hunting trips, 
I had, until that morning, few impressions of towns or people 
or terrain. | was too busy conjuring the impression | made as my 
father’s companion. “Who is the dark girl in the big car?” I 
imagined the natives saying. “Did you see she wears boots and 
breeches? Do you suppose one of those guns is hers? She must 
be up from the city for the hunting.” No door or window or street 
corner was without some mythical observer who might be im- 
pressed enough to try to change the life I lived as a fourteen year 


old, a tenant in my father and mother’s house. 


I waited with my father that morning on the cramped porch 


of the little house, nerved to impress whoever should open the 
paint-shedding door. Perhaps a girl or a woman in a house dress, 
the uniform of small town women. I put my hands in the pockets 
of my breeches to achieve a nice balance between nonchalance 
and swagger. I was not prepared for the handsome man who flung 
the door open, crying, “Come in, come in,” and scarcely glancing 
at me, plunged toward the back of the house, where, presumably, 
he had come from in the first place. Slowly, I took my hands out 
of my breeches pockets and trailed after my father, carefully 
closing the door behind me. I did not know what to do with the 
self I had so carefully built up and, in my bewilderment, looked 
at the room I passed through, as though the answer might be there. 

The velour suite wore doilies that had been worked by the 
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same hand, I was sure, that had painted a highly colored scene 
of a waterfall by moonlight on a black velvet pillow on one of 
the chairs. There was an upright piano with a book of waltzes 
open on its rack and on top of it, a painted china clock with 
elaborately costumed male and female figures on either side. 
From this room, lightened by women’s fripperies, a dark passage 
led to the dingy kitchen, where the handsome man, dressed like 
my father and me, for hunting, stood at the stove, pouring and 
stirring something into a skillet. 


“Ah, cream gravy,” my father said. “And salt pork.” 


“Sit down, sit down,” again the man repeated himself. “John- 
ny cake’s almost ready.” Again, he did not look at me but kept on 
stirring, holding the cooking spoon in his big knuckled hand with 
the grace custom develops. The sight of a man so at home in a 
kitchen upset my notion of adult behavior. My mother reigned in 
our kitchen. Adults, like scenery, I never paid much attention to, 
since, like scenery, they stayed in place in the background, kept 
to habit, to expectable behavior and that had been my insulation 
from the world, my freedom. In that world, [ was the only indi- 
vidual, the only free agent. One evening, as I was making fudge 
in the kitchen at home, my father had called to me from the cellar. 
I was proud of my fudge that always came out firm and smooth 
but I set the pan off the stove. At the pistol range in the basement, 
my father and two of his friends were waiting for me and I knew 
what they wanted. Not smiling, taking the pistol my father handed 
me, I walked to the chalk mark. Holding the pistol steady, my arm 
outstretched, I closed one eye and sighted through the V. My index 
finger squeezed the trigger, the fresh target tore dead center of the 
bullseye. Still not smiling, I took their praise and laying down the 
gun, ran upstairs and put the pan on the stove again, stirring, 
waiting for the stuff to resist the spoon. The fudge turned out. | 
could do anything. But, now, | watched, in bewilderment, this 
man out of place, stirring gravy as deftly as a woman. I stared 
at the black hairs on his wrist as he opened the oven door as 
I had seen my mother do a hundred tires. My father settled with 
a sigh at the table. He seemed not to find this strange. I wanted 
to sit on his knee as I used to when I was a little girl. 1 wanted to 
fit somewhere into this confusing situation. My father’s friends 
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always made much of me. I was the apple of my father’s eye, 


wasn't I? 

“Daddy,” I said, but he ignored me. 

“Where’s Maude?” he asked. The black Irishman slammed 
the oven door. 

“Got one of her sick headaches,” he said, taking the cigar my 
father offered him. 

“Ah,” said my father, as though more had been said. He 
scratched a match on his boot and held it for the Irishman. They 
exchanged a look I could not read. Was no one ever going to notice 
me again? My mother sometimes had sick headaches. To me. they 
had always seemed part of her adult behavior. What did the men 
mean by the look they shared, the knowing ‘Ah’? I felt shut out, 
invisible, and I wished my mother were here in this dingy kitchen. 
I could stand by her, and this stranger, out of politeness to her, 
would have to notice me. He would remark how I was nearly as 
tall as she was and how my coloring favored her side of the family. 
As it was, I felt invisible. The hour (we had left home by night to 
be in the mountains by daybreak), the strange food I would have 
to eat, that I had never tasted before, this house, no larger than 
a play house, all conspired to make me feel strange, not even 
there: turned me outward as though I were indeed invisible, was 
only what I saw and since I was not seen, posed the vaster, more 
frightening prospect of what I could become. Since I was invisible, 
I walked boldly in to explore the front room. I had not noticed 
the door cracked open in the passageway and as I went by, 
glimpsed a mound in bed in a darkened room. But Maude is 
fat, | thought, surprised. 

The chair with the lurid cushion had an embroidery frame 
on its arm and was evidently Maude’s. There was a limp leather- 
hound book on the doilied table beside it, as though Maude con- 
sulted it often. Indian Love Lyrics—the title had been burned 
into the cover. I opened it where strands of embroidery floss 
marked the page. “Pale hands I loved, beside the Shalimar,” | 
read, imagining pale hands poking the brightly-threaded needle 
into the pattern on the frame. Did Maude fancy herself delicate, 
in bondage to the creature in the kitchen frying pork? I read on 


until, aware that I was watched, I slammed the book shut guiltily, 
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as though I'd been caught reading someone’s diary. The black 


Irishman stood in the passage and this time, when he looked, he 
saw me but his heavy brows hid his eyes. I could not tell if he 
was angry or amused. 

“Your daddy told me to fetch you,” he said. “Breakfast’s 
ready.” 

| followed him back to the cheerless kitchen. It was not 
touched up like the living room. Maude did not spend much time 
in the kitchen, I decided. I sat in the place the black Irishman 
indicated and began to eat mechanically. The johnny cake was 
grainy. | can still remember the feel of it, strange on my tongue. 
Like the food in fairy tales, it seemed to alert me to things I had 
never heard before and I listened. It was as though instead of 
understanding, as in stories, the speech of animals, | could make 
something of the language adults had been speaking all the time, 
which I, indifferent and secure, had never understood. He said 
he was glad we had come. He said he had not been hunting in a 
long time. He said Maude did not like him to go hunting. He said 
women like you in their world where they could get at you. He 
said hunting was the only freedom left a man. All the time | 
chewed thoughtfully. willing the coarse meal down and all the 
time my father nodded, smiled, laughed, demonstrating to me that 
the fixity of the adult world was reft by differences, misunderstand- 
ings, that | had not known were there. I felt sorry for the woman 
in the bed, humped, trying to shut out the sound of laughter that 
excluded her. At the same time, I ielt sorry for the man who jumped 
up to get more coflee, another helping for my father. Half servile 
though he was, his speech seemed to be making claims for him 

s my father’s equal. 

When, fed and warm, we climbed into the big car, I despised 
him a little for his envious appraisal of it. He had no ear, no fine 
house. and this led me to wonder what he did for a living. | for- 
got to pose straight beside my father in the front seat, as we crept 


down Main Street. Instead, | studied the frame building that 


Was both post othee and gene ral, sto e. the shack and two pumps 


of the gas station. A few houses, some better, some worse than his, 
were all the hills allowed. No five and ten. no movie. What did he 
do? What did Maude do, besides faney work and feeding on love 





lyrics? I forgot myself enough to ask, “Are you a guide?” The 
teeth gleamed in his dark face, his eyes disappeared under their 
heavy brows. I did not know why he seemed so pleased. 

“Don’t ask rude questions,” my father’s quiet voice rebuked 
me; and I felt my cheeks sting, caught out by a woman’s curiosity. 

“I think,” the Irishman said, leaning forward, “you will 
like hunting.” His eyes were bright blue slits. They were not 
smiling. It was then that my father said, and seemed to be warning 
him, “She is a good hunter.” Instantly, he changed, became fawn- 
ing, servile. 

“Harry, you’re a lucky dog to have this young lady keep 
you company.” I smiled, pleased but uneasy. I thought of the 
embroidery and the poetry book beside the chair, of my mother 
at home, engrossed in some woman’s ritual of cooking and house- 
keeping. Uusally glad to be with my father, to live up to his notion 
of me, I now wished her with us. Sometimes in summer, she came 
along. Then, my father and whatever crony he chose, hunted, and 
she and I domesticated the woods, choosing a spot to set up a little 
room for our picnic, hanging dish cloth and towels on trees, build- 
ing a fireplace, making seats of logs and stones. 

We had left the smooth road now. The car wound a rutted 
trail through woods and, over the whine of second gear, the black 
Irishman leaned forward and spoke to me from his perch on the 
jump seat. 


“Do you really like hunting?” he said into my ear. I looked 


sidelong at my father but, concentrating on the ruts in the road, 


he had not heard. I gave what could have been either a nod or 
a shake of the head and felt the Irishman’s big hand smooth my 
hair. 

“Turn here,” he said to my father suddenly and the car, 
lurching, hid my confusion. His sandpaper check touched mine 
as he hunched forward to direct my father where to park the big 
car. From the corner of my eye, I saw the beard already darkening 
his cheek and could not tell whether my cheek burned from out- 
rage or delight. 

My father maneuvered the car off the trail. Hemlock branches 
trailed like fingernails scratching the top. We should leave in the 
car the lunch my mother had put up, the black Irishman said and, 
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toting the guns like a guide, he showed my father the path, said 
he would follow us. I walked where my father had, the Irishman 
after me. We walked Indian file through dead leaves and down the 
bank to a creek. My father turned to point out to me the stones to 
cross by, since the fall rains had made the creek too loud for 
ordinary speech. I stood on the bank, watching him cross, gauging 
the steps I would have to take. 


The creek was fuller than any I had ever crossed and I 
hesitated. Sometimes, when my mother went along, we did not 
cross at all but stayed by the creek, picking berries and I would 
collect stones, pretending they were gems, or catch minnows in 
a tin can. But that was when I was a child; the Irishman was 
watching me, now. I began the perilous trip across. Pausing to rest 
ona flat stone in the center, | wavered and the black Irishman took 
a big step. almost knocking me off my perch. He grabbed my 
shoulders in his big hands, and we tipped precariously, our 


shadow scaring a bunch of minnows. They fanned and darted 


like my quickened pulse that ran from wrists to shoulders where 


he held me. I heard the creek’s voice, loud as warning, yet could 
not move. I felt surrounded by his bulk, not safe as when my father 
held me but trapped. I had seen a rabbit freeze so once and, sorry 
for it, had thrown a stone and made my father miss his shot. 
My father had been angry; but standing now, unable to move, 
I was glad I had thrown the stone. My father called from the far 
bank and I broke away, leaping from rock to rock, not caring 
if I splashed into water or not. The black Irishman followed me, 
taking his time. Joining us, he was again the sycophant. 

“Did you see her, Harry?” he said. “Surefooted and fast 
as a deer. She'll soon learn more than we know about hunting.” 

“Where are the guns?” my father said. He sounded severe. 

“By God,” he said, “I left them on the other side.” I watched 
him start across again, for all his bulk, graceful somehow. Had 
he forgotten them? Or did he, like a good hunter, think ahead, 
plan all his moves? 

“What a damn fool thing to do,” my father said and I did 
not ask him what he meant. We stood silent, watching the Lrish- 
man cross the creek. He knew the way as he knew the woods but 


he took his time. I expected my father to shout fon him to hurry 
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it up but he stood quite still and from the little half smile on his 
face, I saw that the Irishman’s cool manner tickled him. He came 
back, still taking his time, the guns slung every which way and 
again I expected my father to reprimand him but he accepted his 
own gun from the Irishman, who presented it grandly, as if it 
were a gift from himself. The Irishman started to sling mine with 
his own across his back but I held out my hand. He smiled, 
shrugged and carefully breaking the gun my father had given 
me for my twelfth birthday, handed it to me and I settled it across 
my arm as | had been taught to do, looking toward my father for 
approval. But he stood to one side, as though deferrit to the 
Irishman. “Which way?” my father said. 


a 
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“Straight ahead. Follow the trail,” said the Irishman, with 
a gesture that made the woods his private preserves, and my father 
stepped ahead into the trees. The Irishman made a little mock 
bow, indicating with his free arm that I should walk between 
them. I could not see his eyes. “Ill trail you,” he said. He spoke 
softly and the excitement that had been building in me all morn- 
ing made walking quietly through the dead leaves difficult. Had 
I been with my mother, I could have worked off this excitement 
by scufing dead leaves noisily. We would have scooped up hand- 
fuls to toss at each other. Once. we had covered branches propped 
against a tree with dead leaves to make an Indian tepee. The 
shotgun, broken, weighed heavy on my arm as I walked between 
my father and the Irishman, Indian file. I could feel the [rishman’s 
slit eyes that missed nothing. They put me back in my role, posing, 
trying to walk straight as an Indian; but, being compelled by his 
regard, I had no heart for my usual dramatizing. I wanted only 
to keep my father in sight and walked fast hiking up now and 
then the shotgun that seemed to grow heavier and heavier. I knew 
the Irishman was close behind me and when his big hand reached 
around me to take the gun, I did not ery out but hung on to it, 
stubbornly. 

‘A gun’s too heavy for a lady,” the fawning voice said. | 
could feel his breath stir my hair and holding tight to the gun, I 
stood trapped into an embrace. I tried to jerk the arm with the gun 
free and he laughed softly. “Little cat,” he said into my ear, his 


voice soft, as though he spoke endearments. My father was out 
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of sight on the trail ahead, I saw, as I stared about me, seeing the 
woods for the first time, not as a picnic spot or playground but 


as an animal might, seeking cover. Even my sense of smell was 


keener, the dead leaves gave off an odor, corrupt, yet pleasing. The 


hemlock branches rushed together, blotting out the sky. Every tree 
trunk had a hollow, a hiding place, where bright eyes watched our 
dumb show, as we stood like statues, neither giving in. There was 
danger everywhere and the secrecy danger prompts. If I call out, 
I thought, about to, he will let me go. 

“Have it your own way, little lady,” he said, with mock 
servility, taking his arm away. “But I’m telling you, hunting’s no 
job for a woman,” and he gave me a little push along the path. | 
began to run like a panicked animal, wishing myself back in the 
little parlor, safe, in the chair with the love poems and the em- 
broidery frame. As soon as I saw my father’s bulk ahead, I slowed 
down, taking deep breaths so that my fright might not be visible. 
Was I not a good hunter? He believed this, I knew. 


We reached a sort of amphitheatre, where the creek doubled 


back to make a pool. “This here’s the place,” the black Irishman 
said and I was glad to hear his faulty English. It reduced him to 
guide, a sort of servant, as he had been in the kitchen. “You sit 
above here,” he said to me. “They cross here to drink. You'll have 
first shot,” he said, mockingly. The shock of blue as he looked di- 
rectly at me for the first time had the surprising brilliance of a jay 
bird in winter. I climbed up the slope and sat down, the gun across 
my knees. 

“Remember,” my father said, “‘aim low and just squeeze the 
trigger.” 

“It’s open season,” the Irishman said. “The woods are full of 
"em. You don’t have to worry whether it’s a buck or a doe. You see 
a deer, shoot,” and he looked up at me, quizzically. | wanted to call 
out, to ask but if it’s a doe won't there be a fawn orphaned? But 
did not, could not. Such a question was a woman’s question, not 
the reasoning of a ruthless hunter. 

As the sound of their feet in dead leaves died, I felt aban- 
doned with my cold notion of what a hunter had to to do. I sat 
huddled. It was cold, yet I must not move. I felt watched by all 


the creatures who were at home here. I kept looking over my shoul- 
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der at the clump of hemlock the deer might break through and 
watching, was certain I was watched. More and more uneasy, I 
knew I could never play my role of visiting royalty again. I had to 


find out what I really was, a reader of love lyrics, subject to the 


subterfuge of sick headaches, or the equal of the two men who 
waited, just out of sight, their eyes trained on the pool. 

I heard the deer before I saw it. As it broke cover, I saw it 
was a doe. It moved delicately, reflectively, full of grace. Its 
over bright bulging eye seemed intent on something other than get- 
ting a drink from the pool. “Go back,” I wanted to shout as it 
started down the bank; but having been scolded by my father about 
the rabbit, | could not bear to be shamed before the black Irish- 
man. I moved slightly, thinking to frighten it. But, as my mother, 
when she had something on her mind, moved mechanically, inex- 
orably, the doe continued to walk delicately down the bank. “All 
right,” I thought, frantic, and lifted the shotgun. 


As I did so, the solution came to me. I could fire high, it 
would be thought a mistake, since I sat on the high side of the 
creek. I sighted at a dead branch on a tree and squeezed the trig- 
ger. The roar and impact knocked me off balance and as the air 
cleared, I saw the doe sink to her knees, her blood staining the 
water in the pool. Shocked, I stumbled down the bank. She lay 
on her side, the beautiful eye glazing, the white chest running 
blood. I touched her neck, the fur was harsher than it looked, my 
hand looked small against her fur and pale. I tasted salt and knew 
that I was crying. I, who cried by design over sad poems, had not 
known I was crying. My father and the black Irishman were stand- 
ing beside me. I saw them blurred and brushed away tears with 
my fingers. Maybe they would not notice. 

“Good work,” the Irishman said, his white teeth shining, his 
eyes blue slits in his dark face. 

“You missed,” my father said in his fair voice. “Your shot 
went high, only brought down a branch. He’s just trying to make 
you feel good. It was his shot that got her.” I looked at the black 
Irishman with hate and a feeling of gratefulness as strong as love. 
Knowing I had no choice, wanting none, I took the hand he held 
out to help me to my feet, handing him the shotgun. 
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SUNSET 
By Chad Walsh 


Against the setting sun no strategy 
Of prayer availed. A smooth predestination 
Reddened the sky and dulled it. I could see 


Factory panes, first in short conflagration, 


And fire depart to trim a little cloud. 
Ragged balloon, eastern and high. Soon night 
Wrapped the beloved world and equalized 


All accidents of decent brown and bi ight 


Frivolity of green. A godly reformation, 
Thorough at any rate, to match the drunken 
Piety of Cromwell’s men, who broke the vision 
Of Wells Cathedral to forgotten, sunken 


Shards of bright glass beneath the neutral swans 
Of the old moat. So the brightness of sun 
Or God rides to a night’s garroting hands. 


It takes a resurrection for a dawn. 


REQUIEM OF AUTUMN 


The saddest of all falls is in your hair. 
My autumn tumbles in the broken air. 
I do not think that they will catch me there. 


Beyond the brook the bank is crumbling down. 
The willow waggles like a crazy clown. 


They came for you because they have a town. 


I would not let you go, I asked the tree. 
I did not let them take your hair from me. 


This water flows into some kind of sea. 


With all that summer and a spring to spare. 





PYGMALION 


By Howard Levant 


The wanton dream of this loose world, 
In its robe and power, 

Presides with pomp at love’s altar. 
Venus, still a sea-child, 

Loving Pygmalion’s prayer, 


Wills endless miracle in stone 

So white she can foresee 

A worn altar there, washed to throne 
Venus the queen. So we, 

The queen’s workmen, journey 


Past cold moonstone, past flaring stone, 
Whorls of fire, spores, dust, gas, 

To timeless ridges of white stone: 
Venus, put there in will, 

We wrought the blind, the white girl. 


Alive again, below, with eyes 
Alive in that splendour, 
Woman’s subtle desire sees 
Ten tough serpents move, 
Twisting a blind image of love. 


Slowly the young face lives, perturbed 
In love; our queen’s mercy 

Raises her gleaming, a white sea, 
Born so to engender 

Heave and rush, and onward wander 


In a hiss of broken voices, 
Like deaf children singing, 
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And wedged in, clasping but alone, 
Each wave, with sweep and grace, 
Patterns a deaf, blind, drifting face. 


At will the marble daughter moves, 

On that maiden voyage, 

Blindly against a glinting cliff’s 

Creviced hulk out of mind. 

The spume whites boughs turned with the wind. 


Borne at will to unguessed chaos, 
The hampered girl strikes free. 
One glimpses that face in fires, 
Alone at night with lust. 

It is lust, and love is undone. 


Worshipers of Venus will find 

Death in that sea, and swirl 

Against cliffs, or be returned, blind, 
To the thick, cut, peaked shore. 
Spume will dry in the thrusting hand. 


The blank sea repeats mere quick sounds, 
And devouring sounds, 
Pulsing in foam, and piles on dunes, 


Tipped to peaks of fire, 


Marble in masses of desire. 





THE HOTEL IN THE SKY 


By Sidney Kessler 


The lobby of the hotel in the sky 

Boasts no paging system, although bell hops 
Announce, hourly, scheduled tours through the soul. 
The desk clerk (who never asks for names), 

If requested, will store most secrets in the hotel’s safe. 


In half-lighted alcoves, there are pin-ball machines 
That can be cheated, and beneath a gothic arch, 
The sundries counter offers everything from Zodiac 


To postage stamp. (No terraced vista beckons, or a lake beyond. ) 


The rooms are of barrack sparseness, 

Where you may, if you wish, sit upright in a chair 
And read the Bible, or write crank letters 

At an unsteady desk; all beds are neat and firm. 


Most take a tour or two, but tire of it. 

As they do the pin-ball machines, then sit by windows 
Or on the shabby garden roof — unaware, at first, 

Of the days spent carefully searching the sky. 

When the clerk assures that no penance need be served, 
A few withdraw their secrets from the safe. 


It is by the sundries counter where most discover 

That they’ve attained the broadest, ultimate view; 

On display are glossy, picture postcards of the sky 

That tell the truth; are all standard size, bright oblongs — 
Almost tile-like — of the same insidious blue. 
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GOD BLESS AMERICA AND 
ALL THE SHIPS AT SEA 
By Richard Farina 


The heat that hung in the air of Albuquerque had no wind 
to move it about and the highway that led west to Flagstaff made 
soft ripples of the horizon. The highway looked almost white in 
the afternoon sun and the two young college men blinked their eyes 
often as they walked along about ten yards apart. 

They walked along slowly, one behind the other, their heels 
dragging, and every so often, the shorter one would turn and look 
back on the highway. The other one carried a pack and he either 
looked straight ahead or he looked down but he never turned 
around. His name was George and he wore a hat for the sun. His 
mouth twisted slightly at the corners in the suspicion of a sneer. 

“Here comes one,” said the shorter one, 

George walked on a few more steps and stopped. Then they 
both held out their thumbs to the oncoming car. As they watched 
it, very far away, it looked as if it were not moving at all. Then 
they could see it growing larger and finally they could hear the 
hum of the motor. They listened to the hum become louder until 
they knew that the car was not going to stop. George began walking 
again as soon as he knew but the shorter one waited, his thumb in 
the air, until the car had passed them. 

“Oh hell,” he muttered. 

George said nothing. And he wished that the other would not 
comment on every car that passed them by. 


“How long has it been now?” 





“About six hours,” said George. 
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“It seems like more than that to me.” 

“Well it’s just about six hours. Maybe five and a half.” 
“They told us Albuquerque would be bad.” 

“That’s right.” 

“I wonder if those other guys got a ride?” 

‘““Who’s that?” asked George. 

“Those folk singers.” 

“We would have seen them go by.” 

“T suppose so.” 


George pulled his hat down low over his eyes and bent his 


head forward, trying not to think of the sun or what the tempera- 


ture could be. His thumbs were looped underneath the straps of his 
pack and he looked at the place where the highway joined the 
pebbles at the end of the asphalt. He thought about the crossroads in 
Ireland where Duff's pub was and how he had stood with his small 
bag beside him waiting for a car going to Belfast. And then the big 
lorry coming and all he did was hold out his hand and the driver 
took him as far as Toome and got one of the other lorries to take 
him all the way. He tried to remember the name of the driver. Mal- 
achy was his first name. Malachy something. It was probably Kelly 
or Quinn because in that part of Ireland, most everyone was a 
Kelly or a Quinn. 

“Feels hotter today, doesn’t it?” asked the shorter one. 

“Yes,” said George, “it does.” 

“Think Arizona might be worse?” 

“Probably.” 

“Here comes another one.” 

They stopped, and George moved the straps from the base of 
his neck to his shoulders. He watched the car coming until he knew 
it would not stop and then he turned and began walking again. 
Malachy had even known a few of his uncles and he was very 
happy when George stopped to have a stout with him. 

’ “We should have stayed closer to the town,” said the shorter 
one. 

“There were too many others there.” 

“Yes, but if we don’t get a ride all day, we'll have no place to 
bed down except the side of the road.” 

“We'll get a ride.” 
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“Tl certainly hope so.” 


George thought of the twenty some odd people that had been 
waiting on the road leading out of Albuquerque and he thought of 
how almost all of them had the money to travel some other way. But 


they were looking for experience. That was what the shorter one 
had told him. The shorter one had even told him that he was look- 
ing for experience himself. He told him that life was passing him 
by and that he was not even noticing it. He told him that after 
college there would be the army and by the time that was over, he 
would be about twenty four and ready for marriage and some 
security. He had actually told him that. He said that there were 
only the summers to get experience and George supposed there was 
some truth in what he said but he did not believe that the shorter 
one was very well acquainted with where the truth was. 

He looked at the place where the asphalt ended and he hoped 
he would see a lizard or a snake. The sun was hotter than he could 
ever remember it being and he could feel the perspiration on the 
inside of his hatband. He put his hands behind him and under the 
bottom of the pack so he could push it up higher on his spine. Then 
he moved the straps back to the base of his neck and he wondered 
what it could be in a country that would make a man think that his 
life, the good part of it, the part that counted, was over by the age 
of twenty four. 

“There’s two gas stations up ahead,” said the shorter one. 
Let’s stop there. Better chance of a ride.” 

One of the gas stations was on their side of the road and an 
old grey car sat by the pumps with three boys in farm clothes 
standing next to it talking to the attendant. The two young college 
men walked slowly past them, looking at them, and then on to the 
other side of the station. 

‘Should we try them?” asked the shorter one. 

“Let’s use our thumbs.” 

“Tsn’t it better just to go over and ask them?” 

“We've tried it before,” said George. “T don’t like to do that. 
If you want to ask them, go ahead. I'll stay here.” 

“No, that’s o.k. We can use our thumbs, I suppose.” 

They walked to the other side of the gas station and George 
slid the pack from his back. When he put it down, his back felt 
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as if it were growing and he thought of how he had been carrying 
the pack since Albuquerque and the other one, the shorter one, had ° 
not once offered to take it from him. He also thought about the 
Oklahoma plates on the car and he wondered why the other one 
had wanted to go right over to them and ask them. It was bad 
enough when you had to watch them all laughing when they went 


by you on the road but going over to them so they could say no was 


foolish. It made the whole thing too personal, 


The three boys got back into the old grey car and drove away 
from the gas station. There was a noise like the grinding of metal 
when they started it but it went away as they shifted gears. The 
shorter of the two young college men put out his thumb but George 
just stood and watched, his hat down low over his eyes and his 
hands on his hips. When the car pulled even with them, the grind- 
ing noise began again. 

“They're stopping,” said the shorter one. “They're stopping.” 
And he began running after the car. 

George picked up the pack with one hand and trotted behind 
the shorter one to the place where the car was stopping by the end 
of the asphalt. The short one kept on running until he was next to 
the car. 

“How far are you going?” he asked. 

“Fornia,” said a voice from the inside. 

“Great. So are we.” 

George walked the last few steps to the car and dropped the 
pack by the rear fender. 

“Where are they going?” he asked. 

“All the way. They're going right to the coast.” 

“How far will they take us?” 

The shorter one turned to the window and talked inside. 

“We want to make Flagstaff by tonight. Do you think you can 
take us to Flagstaff?” 

“We can do that,” said a voice from the inside. It was fol- 
lowed by a brief high pitched laugh. “We ain’t got no money for 
gas, though.” 

“What's that?” asked the shorter one. 

“Well, we ain’t got no gas money.” The same laugh came 
again from the back seat. 
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George walked around the car to the driver’s window and 
looked in at the boy who had been talking. He was no more than 
sixteen years of age. 

‘How are you getting to the coast without gas?” 

“Oh we'll get there all right.” 

There was more laughter from the other two boys. George 
tried to see them but the inside of the car was too dark after the 
white of the highway and the land. 

‘You want us to pay for the gas to Flagstaff, is that it?” asked 
George. 

“Well, we don’t have no money,” said the driver and there 
was more laughter. George walked around the back of the car and 
motioned to the shorter one. 

“T don’t like this,” he said. “‘Let’s forget about them.” 

“But we're outside of Albuquerque.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” said George. 

“What's the difference? If we get stuck here, we'll only have 
to spend the extra money on food anyway.” 

“7 just don’t like the looks of it. They’re only kids.” 

“So what? It’s better than getting stuck.” 

George looked at him and then over at the old car with the 
three boys in it and he said nothing. The front door of the car 
opened with a rattle and the boy who had been driving stepped out 
slowly. He was tall for his age but very thin and his farm clothes 
were covered with dust. He had his hands deep in his pockets and 
his hair hung long and straight over his eyes. 

“You comin’ ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the shorter one. “We'd like to put the pack in the 
trunk.” 

The boy reached in the window and took the keys out of the 
ignition. He handed them to the short one without saying anything. 

“Thanks.” 

“One of you want to drive?” he asked suddenly. “My bud- 
dies and me are pretty tired.” 

“So are we,” said George. 


“Well, it just might be better if one of you drove. 


°° 


George looked at him and saw that he was smiling. Yet the 


smile seemed to be a permanent part of the boy’s face and not 
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something that was brought on by any feeling that he might have. 

“Do you have a license?” 

“Nope,” said the boy. 

“What about the car? Is it registered?” 

There was laughter from the back seat. 

“No,” said the boy. “She ain’t registered nohow.” 

The shorter boy stopped his hand from putting the key in the 
trunk and then he went on with it. 

“Whose is it?” asked George. 

“Belongs to m’pa,”’ said the boy. 

“And he forgot to give you the registration?” 

The smile spread across and under the boy’s nose until it 
could grow no more and then the lips parted, showing the teeth. 

“He forgot all right.” 

George looked away from the boy at the other young college 
man and then he looked at the sun and he felt it very hot on his 


throat. It would not be very pleasant walking along the highway 


outside of Albuquerque for very much longer. And besides, the 
shorter one wanted experience. That was what he had said. He 
wanted experience 

“Tll drive,” said George. 

The trunk slammed shut and when everyone was in the car, he 
turned on the ignition and pushed the starter button. There was a 
low whine and then the motor turned over without any pushing down 
on the accelerator. He looked at the gas gauge and saw that it read 
empty. He did not like the feeling of all three of the boys sitting 
behind him and he wished that the shorter one had had his 
thoughts about him when he got into the car and had not been so 
excited about getting experience. 

He took the emergency brake off and then tested the brake 
pedal. It went in to the floor. He tried to pump it but nothing 
happened. 

“Do you have any fluid in here?” he asked. 

‘Just put some in,” said the boy who had been driving. 

“Then your brakes are gone.” 
“That’s right.” 

““You’ve been driving like this?” 


“Yep.” 
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°° 


“For how long? 
“Since *homa.” 
“What do you use for stopping fast?” 

“Oh we stop all right.” 

George took his hat off and ran his fingers through his hai 
and he looked straight ahead at the highway that was white in the 
sun. 

“Let's go over to the gas station,” said the shorter one. 
“Maybe they’ Il let us have a brake spoon and a jack.” 

“Do you really think it’s worth the trouble?” 

“Well, we’re just outside of Albuquerque.” 

George turned to see if he was serious. He was. Then he put 
his hat back on, pulling it down low over his eyes, and he got out 
of the car. As he walked toward the gas station he tried to remem- 
ber how the sun had been in Ireland. It wasn’t as hot as this. he 
thought. It couldn’t have been as hot. 

The station attendant stopped when he saw George walking 
over, 

“Help you?” 

“We've got a little trouble,” said George. “My friend and | 
are hitching and these kids picked us up with no brakes. We 
wondered if you could let us have a brake spoon and a jack to 
tighten them up.” 

The gas station attendant ran his hands along his trousers 
while he tried to see into George’s eyes. 


“Ain't my gas station,” he said, “I don’t much care. But it'd 


be a hell of a thing if people kept walkin’ in here askin’ to borrow 


tools. How’d the boss make money?’ 

“We're parked just down the road there. We'll bring the stuff 
right back.” 

“Oh [ll give ’em to you. Like I said, it ain’t my station so | 
don’t care. It'd just be a hell of a thing if we had to give out tools 
all the time.” 

George put the brake spoon in his pocket and pulled the 
heavy jack along behind him. He wondered why the gas station at- 
tendant had talked so much. If he was going to give him the tools 
anyway, why did he talk so much? 

“Get it?” asked the shorter one. 





George nodded and pushed the jack under the front of the 
car. He looked for the best place to position it so that it could not 
slip. 

“Put the emergency on again and find something in the trunk 
to block the rear wheels,” he said. 

The short young college man opened the trunk and took out 
two pieces of wood which he placed against the rear wheels. Then 
he walked around to the front and pulled on the brake. The three 
boys laughed as they got out of the car and George looked up at 
them as he worked the handle of the jack. 

“What are you going to do when you get to California?” he 
asked. 

The youngest boy, who was about twelve, said, “I got me a 
sister in L.A. She'll fix us up fine.” 

George worked the handle of the jack and the heat on his neck 
grew worse. So he’s got a sister in L.A. he thought. Jesus, but don’t 
they learn fast out here. 

He pulled the small cap from the inside of the wheel and took 
out the brake spoon. 


“That won't do you no good,” said the boy who had been 


driving. He was standing with his hands deep in his pockets and 


his eyes fixed on the ground just in front of his feet. The other two 
smiled widely and watched the horizon to the west. 

“What do you mean?” asked George. 

“Well, the master cylinder’s gone.” 

“What?” 

“The master cylinder. She just ain't good no more. 

“Jesus,” said George. “Jesus Christ. Why the hell didn’t you 
say something about it?” 


7 


The boy just grinned and looked at the ground in front of his 
feet. George looked up at him, and for a moment, he doubted 
everything around him. Then he wiped the water from his fore- 
head and he pulled his hat down tightly over his eyes. He let the 
jack down quickly and he spoke to the other young college man, 
trying not to look at the boy with his hands in his pockets. 

“Well?” he said. 

The shorter one did not answer him or look at him or do any- 
thing at all. So George put the brake spoon in his pocket and pulled 
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the jack behind him again as he walked to the gas station. He won- 


dered what he would have done if the shorter one had said they 


were just outside of Albuquerque. 

“No go?” asked the attendant. 

“No anything,” said George. “Did they try to get gas from 
you?” 

“They had a couple of old credit cards that weren't no good 
no more. Tried to sell me their spare tire too. I offered them thirty 
bucks for the car, though.” 

“How come?” 


“That ain't their car. Figured they'd be happy to get rid of 


“They want to get to L.A.” 

“That's what they told me. They were going to sell one of 
their tool chests for money until you two came along.” 

“Well, thanks for the tools,” said George. 

“Don’t thank me. Ain’t my gas station.” 

George turned and walked back to the car and he wondered 
what would have happened if the attendant had agreed to buy a 
spare tire or a tool chest because neither existed. There was noth- 
ing in the trunk but some wooden blocks and two ten gallon cans 
with a siphon hose. 

When he got back to the car, the other young ¢ ollege man was 
leaning against the fender while the three boys stood together and 
talked about ten yards away. 

“What are they doing?” asked George. 

“They wanted to talk about something.” 

“That's very interesting. Now let’s get the pack the hell out of 
the trunk.” 

“Don’t you want to ride with them?” 

George said nothing. He thought about how nice it would be 
in a green land where the wind blew fresh and clean. Things were 
always better in another place somewhere. 


> 


“We're still outside of Albuquerque, you know.’ 
George closed his eyes and took a long breath of the hot New 
Mexico air. The three boys walked back to the car and two of them 
got in smiling. The one who had been driving walked over to the 


two young college men and looked down at the ground with one 
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hand in his pocket and the other hanging limply by his side. 

“We been talkin’,” he said. ““We been talkin’ and we figure as 
to how it'd be better if you didn’t come along with us.” 

“What does that mean?” asked the shorter one. 

The boy who had been driving began a smile and then 
stopped it and he waited a full half minute before answering. 


“We figure as to how we'd like it better to go on just the three 


of us. 

The shorter one turned to George who was standing quietly 
watching the heat make ripples on the horizon. Then he turned 
back to the boy who had been driving. 

“But why did you stop for us? We were even going to fix 
your brakes.” 

George walked to the trunk and lifted out the heavy pack, put- 
ting it on the ground against his leg. 

‘T can’t understand it,” said the shorter one. 

The boy took the limp arm from his side and dipped it into 
his pocket, taking out the keys. Then he began and stopped a smile 
and walked to the car and got in and drove it away. 

George watched the horizon but he paid little attention to the 
car moving along down the highway. In other countries, he 
thought, things work out the way they should. 

“Well, how do you like that?” asked the shorter one. 

George picked up the pack and swung it over his shoulders so 
that the straps rested at the base of his neck. 

“But you know something,” said the shorter one, “I think 
they ll make it to California. I really do.” 

Now he’s getting profound, thought George. He’s had his 
experience of life and now he’s getting profound. Next he'll be get- 
ting mystical. 

George tasted the stale taste of dust in his mouth and he spit 
at the place where the asphalt met the pebbles at the side of the 


road as he watched the rippling land away to the west. 





THE DESERTED BEACH 
By Oscar Mandel 


When my spare time began I stretched under the gulls 
Morning till evening slightly beyond the murder of the waves 
Where the beach was soft to sift and I though little 

Of little, dun, like flotsam, nowhere bloomed anything 

With remotely a soul, and the sea before me caused and sang 
Such indiscriminate verbs, at evening 

Troubled I went home troubled to the husband and the wife 
Under a lamp, words and we huddled together, 


But there we are. space the round ghost utters his look. 


When it rained over my holiday, the window 

Did not leave the corner of my eye, the seaweed’s solitude 
In the rain besieged me, and I thought the wasted noise 
Of all that ocean looking for its ear, while the gray tree 
Dodged. and lifted hands, and sidled, and could not parry 
The father rain, like the blows I receive as a boy: 


I thought too the stuttering waves | almost deciphered, 


And repeated the stinging sand yesterday under my feet. 


And I returned in the sun from morning till evening 

As my vacation continued, and the sand mistook me 

For its people as the sea met the seagull and the sky 
Held the sun to his breast. The subtle sand-flies 

Walked over my chest, finally | grew up wood, flies are 
Large as meteors, hush, Oh now the sea struck up 

Gull and me and wood, and I obtained in moral darkness 
Egregious patience. At last | am less than a man. 

I stayed to let the legged stars cross me like insects 

And while the moon was cawing and the gulls rotated 
While my bones ebbed in the influence of clouds, | won, 


Home I go like sand blown to the door immune. 





EASTER SUNDAY 
By Oscar Mandel 


In the boredom of my room all bulbs are lit 
And stunned I attend to the walls 

And sit. 

I am mid as a sofa, 

Exact as a vase, rooted in carpets. 

Christ blew the shofar 

And I saw tonight the first green 

Pimples in a shivering tree 

And I came home shocked to be seen 

In company with life. 

I am bored. I have had three experiences. 
I want want. I am the antonym of knife. 
Should I learn gardening? Humus 
Under my fingernails might be amusing; I have heard 
Of snapdragons. Juvenes dum sumus. 

At the outburst of the resurrection 

A man must cross naked against the light 
And scream softly in a vertical direction. 
I am not morally fit to die. 

I must as yet enact 

What muscles imply. 


BEYOND ANGUISH 
By Milton Kessler 


At dawn, caught beneath the rim of light, 
It fled into a place still black, 

Tore its side upon a nail, 

And bled small robes upon the snow. 
Then rain came, and fever, then cold 
And the long cool drowse. 

It slept to death within the cling of ice, 
Curled on its side in fetal dreaming. 
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At evening, when cobblestones shiver, 
And every path has a figure 

The dead leaves jump in a flash of wind, 
The trees are black with holding on. 
And here in the snow he finds it, 

Under a window of laughing faces. 

He thinks it is a child stillborn. 


In anguish, he follows his own breath home. 


But this night, the air changes, the bird comes, 
Men gather to smell the springtime, 
And warm with thaw the gray fur shifts 


Equal in wind with the yellow grass. 


A ROAD CAME ONCE 


The gravel felt the wall’s decay, 
Nerves of rot. exposed, spreading. 
The ceiling, mouth open, 

Inhaled a continent of prairie dust, 
And, in the west. 


A cloud hung down its tentacle of storm. 


Sitting where the door was 

She focused on the wind. 

The wind knew that she was naked. 
Starved, her chest unfleshed, 


She nursed her bleached pebble son. 


Inside, where the flies were. 
A farmer, mold in his mouth, 


Fused to the table, dead as statuary. 


Sitting where the door was, 
Her breast now dry, 
Her mouth hymning its own last song, 


She watched the steel wind rape the grass. 





Elsewhere in the gallery, luncheon is being served. 
The matrons sit on white filigree chairs; 

They speak the chime of crystal refinement. 

The birches sway; the fountains are soothing as sighs. 


Yet, it is quite certain, here, 
Where the vulture flaps 

In the skull of the house, 
That a road came once, 
Through the crippled grass, 
To the crest of that hill 
Where they crouch. 


NINETEEN-SIXTY 
By Jerome Mazzaro 


Fruit rebels into blossom. 

The bees, 

exactly as the ones last year, 
compose its honey 

I’m tired of this merry-go-round, 
I want to find a country 

where everything is in reverse. . . 
where clocks crawl backwards, 
and the days and years turn backwards, 
and the past is there ahead 

like a mudcaked girl on a corner 
feeding squirrels. . . 


always on a brink of womanhood. 
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THE SUBURB OF A SECRET 


By Sandra Early 


Each morning, Wilda sighed as she entered the high shadowy 
lobby with its floor of faded tile and its smell of restrooms and 
cigars. The very old people, rooted in cane bottom chairs at the 
doors of the offices, scratched themselves in the crotch or under the 
armpit and watched the others file reluctantly in. And the politi- 
cians stood around the lunch stand squeezing their bellies against 
the counter, gesturing and beginning to sweat, though it was still 
cool. 

Wilda sighed, but she knew in a way that she belonged to the 
courthouse. She was dull enough for it. Her big hips seemed the 
center of her being, from which she tapered upward past round 
shoulders to a small head, flat on the back with thin hair already 
grey though she was only 43 years old. Her face bore no discern- 
ible expression, was round and incognizant as a melon, its rind 
puckered from having sat too long in the bin. 

The courthouse was probably the ugliest building in town. It 
sprouted like a wart in the middle of the German section, flanked 
by beer joints and looking across the street at a coney island stand 
with a tattered awning. It might have been built by an extravagant 
child, it was so garnished and festooned with turrets and railings 
and lattices and fancy stone work. And the juvenile architect had 
added the final embellishment of a horde of scraggly pigeons that 
roosted on and wheeled about the statue above the gargantuan 
doors. All of this, except the pigeons. of course, was of green stone, 


translucent, so that the whole resembled a monstrous carved ice 





centerpiece for a lunatic’s party. 

As Wilda went from the lobby through the great dark en- 
trance to the Auto Title department, she glanced up at the words, 
PUBLIC PROSECUTOR, on the transom. At some dim time in the 
past this had been the prosecutor's office, and no one had bothered 
to remove the title when the occupancy changed. Wilda liked to 
look at the sign because for a moment she could believe that she 
was not coming to sit at the same wood desk with the customers’ 
counter before her and the table behind her where Mrs. Tilden and 
Jake Pfieffer sat, sorting titles with their pulpy old hands. And when 
she passed beneath the transom she could look down at the figure 


crouched uneasily in the row of chairs against the wall. Joseph 


Minton always arrived before anyone else. She smiled at him and 
he lowered his head with the locks of golden hair and said, “Good 
morning, Mrs. Philo.” It was such a polite good morning, so defer- 
ential and almost timid the way he lowered his eyes and looked at 
his shoes sprawled out on the tile floor. Then, if she hesitated, he 
would moisten his lips and look as if he were going to say more, 
but he never did. She certainly did like Joseph, she would think 
as she put her lunch in her desk drawer among the packets of 
kleenex, the spoon and cup, the bottle of aspirin and the hand 
lotion, even if the others thought him strange. 

Soon the sound of electric typewriters would fill the room as 
the customers filed in and presented their old titles. Mr. Flescher 
joggled from the counter to the typewriters shouting at customers 
and typists alike. “You got that title for the gentleman, Bessie?’ 
“Now, who’s sellin’ this car to who?” Bessie, at the desk next to 
Wilda’s, rattled away at the typewriter, her head tilted parakeet 


> 


fashion, whistling a show tune from three decades ago. Wilda 
watched the spaces filling up on the title in her machine—name, 
address, make, year, serial no., motor no.—as if she had nothing 
to do with the mechanical process going on at finger level. Joseph 
came in bringing a pile of titles from the file room, and Wilda 
heard Mrs. Tilden cackling behind her. “Joe looks like little Boy 
Blue today in that blue shirt, don’t he? Don’t he look like Little 
Boy Blue?” Jake Pfieffer made an unintelligible comment, 
plugged up by his thick wet cigar. Wilda saw Joseph’s face color 
as he met her eyes, and she did not let on that she had heard. 
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There had been this sort of eye contact (she didn’t know what 
else to call it) going on between them since Joseph came to the 
courthouse six months ago. She didn’t know what it meant, except 


maybe that they were friends. Only neither of them could have 


said it to the other. Wilda didn’t have much experience with 


friends. Oh, she got along with people all right. If you mind youn 
own business, you'll be all right. Her mother had told her that 
when she gol her first job and she had always followed it. She’d 
never been one to talk too much—not even when the baby was born 
and the doctor had told her how something was cut in its spinal 
cord and it would never get any older than four months. They 
called him Baby Lee and he got bigger and bigger and he lived for 
ten years just lying in a crib, still four months old. Well, she had 
wanted to talk about this. She had tried, even, with her mother and 
with Emory, but then it would seem as if they didn’t know what 
she was talking about, and she would stop. Then sometimes she 
would lean over the crib and talk to Baby Lee while he slobbered 
and looked up at her with this big blank eyes. 

Everyone liked to kid Joseph, because he always blushed and 
never said anything back. He had gone to college, and he talked 
very low so that sometimes you had to ask him to repeat what he'd 
said. But Wilda liked the way he walked, with his toes pointing 
out, shuffling along on his heels, and sometimes he carried a book 
crooked in his arm. He was 28 or maybe 30, but he still had fresh 
pink skin, and when the sun fell on his hair it made Wilda gasp it 
was so shiny yellow. Mr. Pfieffer called him “the professor,” and 
Mr. Flescher bellowed at him, “What kind of degree you get? Eh, 
what’s that?” “*B.A.,” Joseph would repeat. ““What’s that stand fo1 
...bad actor? ... har, har... bachelor at large? . . . Is that what 
it’s for?”” Wilda would try to smile at Joseph so that he wouldn't 
feel bad about being teased, but he’d only turn away and shuffle 
back to the file room. Mr. Flescher, who enjoyed a joke, would goon 
chuckling, and he might even slap his belly and roar and then hitch 
up his pants which were always bagging. Then Bessie would cock 
her head and squint one eye and say in her quick little voice, “Why 
don’t you get a pair of suspenders, Flescher?” Mr. Flescher would 
be hurt, and he would make it a point not to hitch up his pants in 
the next ten minutes. 
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Bessie balanced bird-like on the edge of her chair, pecking in 
nervous spurts at the keys. She had hard-muscled little legs, the 


calves knotted, the ankles stringy. Usually she wore strap shoes 


with very high heels. As she typed, she tapped her toes and 
bounced to the rhythm of “Bicycle Built for Two.” While Mr. 
Flescher still sulked, Bessie broke off her song and leaned toward 
Wilda. 

Wilda noticed how tiny, almost child-like, Bessie’s hand 
looked on the desk next to her own big wrist. Bessie tapped her 
chipped fingernails. ““What d’you spose is wrong with that boy?” 

Wilda became confused. Why, she hadn’t supposed there was 
anything wrong with him. 

“Joseph, you mean?” 

“Why, who else? Who else?” Bessie leaned closer, and Wilda 
found herself looking at the wiry henna’ed hair streaked with grey. 
“Doesn't seem logical, him working here, now does it? He 
shouldn’t settle for a job like this. This job’s for old men—old men 
who’re retired and wanta take it easy.” 

Wilda opened her eyes wide and tried to think of a reply, but 
just then Mr. Flescher slapped three titles on her desk and shot an 
indignant glance at Bessie. As Wilda slammed the carriage down 
on the first title, she caught sight of Mr. Flescher slowly, with ex- 
aggerated elbow movements, hitching up his pants. 

Bessie snorted and began typing in erratic bursts. She was the 
fastest typist in the office, they said. but she did not often bother to 
line up the title in the typewriter, so that numbers and words ran 
around, under and into the print of the title. Wilda had seen one of 
Bessie’s titles on which she had typed off the edge of the page. She 
never caught her own mistakes, for as soon as she finished a title, 
without looking at it she ripped it out of the typewriter. Then she 
sat back cleaning her nails, tapping her toes and singing softly. 

The title she herself was typing, Wilda noticed, was for a cat 
bought at a police sale. She glanced up, searched the room until 
she saw the blue uniform. The man lounged against the window- 
sill, gazing across the street at the coney island stand. Wilda 
looked meditatively at the man’s gold buttons, the bulge of his: hol- 
ster under his coat. This attention to policemen was a way of pay- 


ing homage to Emory. And she always thought, too, that she would 
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see a resemblance, but she never did. Emory had been short, with 


thin arms and a bony head. He'd had a squint in his left eye that 


made him look almost as tough as he was. He had assumed a grave 
expression and swelled his skinny chest when he spoke of his job 
at the penitentiary. “Keeping those bastards where they belong,” 
he had called it. But one of the bastards had got him finally, with 
a scissor blade, and he had died the next day. They buried him in 
his uniform. He looked insignificant in the big casket, like a toy 
soldier put back in its box. All his buddies had been at the funeral 
home, and Wilda remembered each of them saying how fitting it 
was that Emory should be buried in his uniform. She would rather 
have seen him in something else—a nice grey suit, maybe, with a 
white shirt and a soft blue tie. But no one had asked her what she 
thought, and she hadn’t felt it her place to object. 

Wilda heard Mrs. Tilden and Jake Pfeffer wrangling behind 
her. 

“You went and tore the carbon out of this.” 

“T did not. It’s right in there.” 

“What d’you expect me to do... unstaple the whole thing 
just to find out?” 

“Ah, I don’t care what you do—silly old biddy.” 

Joseph came in at that moment from the file room, and Mrs. 
Tilden’s voice rose behind Wilda. 

“Joe! Joe, come look at t is.” 

Joseph moistened his lips, put the stack of titles on the coun- 
ter and went silently to the table. 

“The carbon’s been torn out of this.” Mrs. Tilden said. “Jake 
tore it out and now he won't even admit it.” 

“lll be damned!” Jake Pfieffe: crowled. “Take a look at it. 
boy, and you'll see that the goddamned carbon is still there.” 

“T can’t tell this way,” Joseph said quietly. “We'll have to 
take it apart and look.” 

“Inefficiency!”” Mrs. Tilden shrilled. “Inefficiency! That’s 
why everything takes twice as long back here.” 

Wilda heard the snapping of the staple puller. Mrs. Tilden 
and Jake Pfieffer could never seem to get along. It was a game with 
them to pick at each other, but Joseph couldn’t be enjoy ing it like 


they did. He didn’t seem to enjoy much of anything. She wondered 
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what Joseph did after he left work each day. He never talked 
about the things he did—like the others talked about the movies 
they saw, and described the picnics and family reunions they went 
to. Once, after a three-day holiday, Wilda had stopped to talk to 
Joseph when she came in, had asked him if he had a nice holiday. 
“Go out of town?” she had asked. The lowering of his eyelids had 
told her she was prying. But then he had looked up at her as if de- 
termined to give her a try. “I went to a music festival,” he’d said, 
the spittle coming to the corners of his mouth, “the one at Tanger- 
ine Bluff.” “Oh,” she’d said, drawing back a little, and had asked 
politely, “Was it nice?” “It was lovely,” he said. “There was a cel- 
list there—one of the best I’ve ever heard.” Wilda did not know 
how to reply. And at that moment she was a little frightened of 
him. Classical music, she had always known, was far beyond her. 
It was for the rich and the educated, and she had accepted Emory’s 
statement that longhair music was all bunk, it sounded like a bunch 
of kids practicing their scales before they knew how to play a song. 
Now, hearing Joseph say that it was lovely, she was faced with her 
own insignificance. It made her sad, for his eyes had seemed to an- 
swer hers in some way—to offer relief from the hunger that Emory 
had not assuaged. Her mother, Emory, her childhood friends, even 
Baby Lee, she had asked each of them for something, never saying 
it, only wanting it so badly that they must know, how could they 
not know? But it was no use. She thought she had given up; she 
had accepted the fact that this was not to be found, until after you 
died, maybe. She had started going to church and had hung a pic- 
ture of Jesus Christ over her bed. Looking at the picture she had 
tried to feel the love that the minister said must come, but she 
couldn’t. If only she could have become a Catholic. There you had 


special things that you did, like kneeling and lighting candles and 
saying rosaries, that made you feel close to God, and made God 
come to you. She had been in a Catholic church only once, and it 


was so beautiful and mysterious—not like the bare bright Metho- 
dist church. But she could not become a Catholic, for wasn’t there 
something sinful in all that velvet and candlelight and the statues 
and the beads? No one she knew was Catholic, and she would 
never have felt right there. 


It was after Emory had died and she had hung the picture of 
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Jesus in her room, that she began to think that the question in her 
had been answered, that she was quieted. Sometimes she prayed 
for Emory and Baby Lee and she felt closer to them now than she 
had when they were with her. Then the dreadful thing happened 
that showed her she was the same, would always be the same. And it 
had happened in front of people, so that she was horribly ashamed 
when she thought of it. She had gone to a cousin’s wedding; the 
reception was held in a big barn of a dance hall, and there had 
been wine to drink. It had been very gay, and the guests had 
coaxed Wilda to try the wine. She protested, but then her cousin 
Paul who was a steeplejack had whirled her round and round in a 
polka and she had drunk a glass of wine to cool off. The party went 
on after the newlyweds left, and Wilda had more wine, until she 
was hot and dizzy. And then it had happened, she could not say why 
or how, but suddenly she had gone down on her knees before Uncle 
Jay, who sat wrapped in a huge fuzzy shawl, nodding sleepily. 
Wilda had clutched his knotty knees and stared up at him, until he 
had blinked his filmy old eyes and fluttered his hands. Still she 
gazed up at him. Then he drew away and craned his skinny neck, 
looking imploringly at the others there. There was a hush in the 
big hall. and dozens of eyes fixed on her, but Wilda only stared at 
Uncle Jay’s face. And seeing him look up, away from her, the 
words she had meant to say had died, leaving a sick, sour taste at 
the back of her throat. And she never knew what she had meant to 
ask him, had been able to remember only the wrenching of the 
words in her throat. No one had mentioned the incident to her 


afterwards. They seemed as embarrassed as she that it had hap- 


pened, as if they shared a secret which they must pretend to keep 


from each other. 

“Aha!” Mrs. Tilden shrieked. “You see there? You see? 
There’s no carbon there!” 

Wilda turned around to see that Jake Pfieffer’s damp cigar 
had been chewed almost through and hung down on his stubby 
chin. The wattles at Mrs. Tilden’s jaw trembled with triumph. 

Joseph was bent over the table, reaching for the stapler, but 
Jake, his face blotchy red, slapped his hand away. 

“Ill put it back together!” he growled, mashing the soggy 


cigar into the ash tray. “You come in here and futze up the whole 
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operation. Why don’t you stay in the file room where you belong?” 
Joseph shuffled back from the table, and Wilda saw the blood 
crawl up his face to the yellow hair. His hands hung loose and 
helpless out of the a of his blue shirt. 
“Shame on you!” Mrs. Tilden said, and chuckled. 


At the annual picnic, the auto title department split into two 


factions. There were those gay souls, mostly men, who made fre- 
quent trips to their cars and came back rosy and reeking. The other 
group sat like lethargic pigeons on a roost in the stone shelter 
house, watching the river roll muddily past, but most of all 
watching the other faction make its periodic pilgrimages. Wilda, 
of course, was one of the pigeons. She and Mrs. Tilden puttered 
about, taking the covers off the dishes on the long board table, but- 
tering the hotdog buns, dishing out the relish, and watching Bessie 
and Mr. Flescher, who had suddenly become great friends, weave 
arm in arm toward Mr. Flescher’s car. Bessie had her wiry arm 
twined around Mr. Flescher’s middle as if she had decided that the 
only way to keep up his pants was to hold them up herself. 

Joseph did not arrive until the supper was over. It was not 
until Wilda saw him standing there at the corner of the shelter 
house that she realized she had been looking for him all afternoon. 
He looked a little odd—the smile on his face drooped at one cor- 
ner and his eyes were all the way open. In his arms he clutched a 
wrinkled paper sack. Everyone said hello to Joseph, and Mr. 
Flescher thumped him on the back. Joseph helped Wilda carry the 
paper plates to the incinerator, then they stood in the sunlight 
squinting at each other. 

Finally he made a sound like a huge sigh and pointed up the 
hill away from the river. An old barn, gray and sway-backed, 
clung to the side of the grassy slope. 

“Want to take a walk up there?” he asked. 

Someone had turned on a radio in the shelter house. Bessie 
and Mr. Flescher were doing the lindy, and everyone gathered 
around them. Wilda glanced at the people grouped in the shadow 
of the roof and nodded. 

The climb up the hill to the barn made Wilda gasp and feel 
little pangs in the backs of her knees. She was aware of her 
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shoulders pulling forward, of her hips swinging awkwardly in the 


brown cotton dress. Joseph walked beside her, clutching the paper 


bag to his chest and not saying anything. 

The barn was smaller than it had looked from the river bank, 
and yet when they got inside it seemed the roof was very high and 
that it brooded down at them. There was still some old straw in 
piles on the floor. W ilda sat down on one of the piles and fanned 
herself with her hand. She tried to arrange her legs in a ladylike 
way, but her feet in the wedge sandals stuck out before her. The 
music from the shelterhouse was barely audible, shut out by the 
shadow and the coolness in the barn. 

Joseph flopped down beside her and pulled a bottle from the 
sack. The bottle was half full of a red liquid that sloshed against 
the sides when he lifted it. Stretching his legs before him, Joseph 
lay back and smiled at her. 


good afternoon,” he said. “Won't you have 


“It’s been a g 


some?” 

She shook her head and wondered if she ought to get up and 
go back down the hill. But she was tired, and it was nice to see 
him smile. 

He raised the bottle, and she watched his Adam’s apple rise 
and then plop down again. 

They were quiet for a while—so quiet that she had to sit very 
straight to keep from going to sleep. And then he began to talk. It 
was so strange, hearing him talk, that suddenly she wasn’t sleepy 
anymore, and she listened and watched him drink from the bottle 
and then watched the little purple bubbles that came to the corners 


of his mouth as he talked. 

“We used to have a barn almost like this,” he was saying, 
looking around him at the warped, knotted boards, “at my Dad’s 
nursery. And I liked to go out there with him, you know, except 
there was this man. He took care of the workhorses my Dad used 
for plowing. His name was Sam, and I was afraid of him. . . | 
don’t know why, I just was. He always made me feel ashamed, you 
know? He was this tough wiry old guy with hard eyes and a face 
like leather, and I guess he had been a cowboy or something, that’s 
the way I saw him anyhow, riding across the prairie with the dust 
coming up into his eyes. And I used to think how he had probably 
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cry. He went on slowly, as if this were something he had re- 
carried a big black whip that he’d crack to make the steers run. | 
used to think about it so much that I could almost feel that whip 
cutting across my shoulders.” 

Joseph leaned back and let the wine go down his throat with- 
out swallowing. Then he set the bottle between his knees, and his 
eyes fixed on Wilda. 

“But I used to like to go out there with my Dad anyway, to 
see the new trees. There was this one field of baby spruce, all in 
neat rows that stretched out and went up in a rise toward the sky. 
I liked those little trees best. They smelled good, and their needles 
were springy and not sharp enough yet to scratch your hands. | 
mean you could squat down next to one of those little trees and 
you could imagine that the whole world was just the size to fit the 
tree, and when it was that small there was nothing in it that could 
hurt you. ig 

“But when Sam was around,” Joseph held the bottle up and 
stared at what was left of the wine, “everything was spoiled. When 
he came, I'd go into the barn so it would seem like I had come to 
look at the horses. There was this one that was enormous—I mean 
just this great hulking mountain of horse. I remember one day 
my Dad and Sam came to look at this horse because she’d pulled 
a tenden or something, and I was in there standing behind the 
stall, seared of Sam and pretending I was looking at the horses.” 

Wilda breathed the smell! of moldering straw and the faint 


wine odor. It made her want to stretch out and close her eyes but 


she was not sleepy, and she listened, watching Joseph drink and 
seeing how he must have looked when he was a little boy in that 
other barn. 

“Well, I can see it just like it was happening now. There 
was Sam sliding into the stall, and he was so little that it looked 
like he was being swallowed up by that mountain of horse. Then 
he got her unfastened and she began lumbering backward, you 
know, pushing up the sawdust with her hooves and swaying from 
side to side. Well, I sort of got behind her, so that I could keep 
the horse between me and Sam.’ 

Joseph took a loud gulp of the wine and when he set the 
hottle down. his eyes looked big and made Wilda almost want to 
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hearsed carefully to himself. 

“My Dad and Sam, they were looking at her foreleg, you 
know, and naturally they werent watching what was going on 
behind. And well, I wasn’t even aware of what was going 
until it had happened and I couldn’t move.” 

Wilda drew in her breath and waited. 

“Well, the horse shifted her hind legs and when she got 
quiet again I realized that she was standing on my foot.” 

Joseph’s lips quivered toward a smile, but grew rigid before 
they had formed it. Wilda felt an almost physical pain in her 
chest. 

“You know, my foot was pinned down in the sawdust so 
that it didn’t hurt—not right at first. It was just this pressure... .” 

“But didn’t you tell them?” 

“T couldn’t. I just couldn’t say anything. I stood there, and 
it began to hurt, and then it got so bad I thought I couldn’t stand 
it. But even then, I kept quiet, because I didn’t want Sam to know. 
You know? I was too scared ... and ashamed.” 

Joseph had pushed the bottle aside and was leaning towards 
her. Wilda looked at his eyes and his hands clenching the straw 
into fistfulls. and she began to ery, the tears rolling silently down 
her cheeks. 

“It’s awful,” she said. 

He moved closer to her, and then he had put his head against 
her shoulder. Wilda looked down at the golden hair against the 
brown cloth of her dress. She touched the hair, smoothed it. 

“It’s awful,” she murmured again, the only words she could 
think to say. The heat of the dying afternoon hummed outside 
the door of the barn. She could see, above his head, the green hill 
sliding down toward the river and the sun twisting silver serpents 


on the water. 


Joseph was motionless in her arms, yet she felt the weight 
of his body, and touched the pulse in his neck. He was so little like 


Emory, like anyone she had known, and yet they were here to- 
gether. He was so still, did not move when she ran her hand into 
his hair and felt its locks lying soft around her fingers. 

She waited then for him to speak, to lift his head, to touch 


her. but there was only the head bent on her chest and the hands 





limp in the straw. Gazing at the glistening surface of the water 
far below, Wilda felt the old thrusting in her chest. She tried to 
concentrate her energies, to find out what it was she wished to say. 
There was something she must tell him. She let her face sink 
to feel Joseph’s fine soft hair against her cheek, and there was 
an odor clean and warm about him. He was pliant as a child 
against her. 

A locust in the straw buzzed in a hypnotic disjointed song, 
begun and broken off, begun again. Then Wilda’s voice came 
up from a calm knowing, for once a knowing that her words 


would be heard and understood, whatever she might say. “I had 


a baby once ...a poor little baby boy . . .” and she was not even 
surprised at the words that came, unwilled, from her. They moved 
sweet and warm in the heavy air, in the shadow, “. . . he was very 
beautiful . . . and his eyes were the bluest blue you ever saw 
you ever saw... She went on, unwinding the knot within her 
until her words made a lovely pattern in the musty barn and hung 
in silent concourse with the shadows. “. . . his name was Baby 
Ken 

As she talked, on and on, her voice grew drowzier still, moved 
more slowly. She let her face sink against Joseph’s neck and her 
voice trailed into a long sigh and her eyelids gradually closed. 
Joseph did not stir; he had been asleep almost since his head 
touched her shoulder. 





THE ANTAGONIST 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


Weigela and stone, house and flowering bush: 
This is a motive of the East that cannot be 
Against harsh rock a thing too lush 

I know she wagers secretly 

That I will bring a balance to her hand, 

A gift I cannot countermand. 


But then she does not know what shocks 
Of stone and of the crimson East 
Would make their quick, disquieting attacks 


If | should yield to peace upon her breast. 


She is a woman of such grand remove 

That she can see the garden in a mold: 
Wine-colored blossoms rising from a chalice, 
A house of stone no hand of fate can shove. 
But I, who scorn a truce with growing old, 


Could stir the pestle of our lives with malice. 


So I will bring her just such chaos 

As will remind her of its end and exile: 

No one ever stole his peace from Eros 

Who did not hide his love of poise with guile. 





FROM THE LAUNCHING PAD 


By Adrien Stoutenburg 


Oh that space monkey, soft as a hand, 

that I hug, handle, dandle through other stars, 
whisk through my mind, paw and pamper, 
inject with solutions, 

tune up with hope like an engine or gut, 

aim at the moon and the leeching sun. 

Will he gasp, will he purl in a dead poet’s gyre? 
make us new men, higher than men 

at plow, pot or forge 

or the adding machine’s incessant piano? 
carry us out of fire to fire? 


His eyes look out 


like the eyes of a child becoming planets. 


He leaps to farewell. 

We stand by counting 

on the ancestor flung over our jungles 

to a sea-smear, star-wash, 

whatever makes gallows of light or thunder— 
until he hangs there, 

brute, swinging savior 

with soft hand and wound 

and the sorrow of creatures. 





NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 
Prize Stories 1960: The O. Henry Awards. ed. by Mary Stegner. 
Doubleday. 1960. 


Among the forms of writing to which we are addicted novels and long 
poems have a dubious advantage in that they cannot easily be gathered 
together in anthologies. Since anthologies are a way of selecting, honoring, 
and publicizing outstanding examples of a form, the writer of a novel or 
long poem may wonder what he wins by his not having available to him 
machinery for being selected, honored and publicized. His advantage lies 
in not having to submit his work to another middleman. or to any single 
arbiter with semi-dictatorial powers. whose tastes, no matter how enlight- 
ened and catholic, create a single Gestalt that the reader of anthologies 
accepts as reality itself, whereas it is not reality itself. The attitudes we 
form concerning the health or sickness of the contemporary short story on 
the basis of the annual O. Henry Awards anthologies is a case in point. 

For the past two decades these annual anthologies have been edited 
by only two editors, first by Herschel Brickell and then by Paul Engle. 
Both were distinguished editors, but the excellence of their editing has 
lulled us into forgetting that what an editor does for us is not merely to 
hold a faithful mirror up to the nature of his subject but more or less delib- 
erately to manipulate a distorting mirror so that he can project some kind 
of integrated vision to us. Over the past two decades we have let a habit 
form of taking the temperature of the modern short story by taking 
annually the temperature of the O. Henry anthologies. This is to say that we 


have kept watch of the stories rather than of the selecting process. 
Prize Stories 1960 has been edited by Mary Stegner. with an introduc 
tion by Wallace Stegner. | do not mean to imply disparagement of past 


editors, but merely difference, when I say that this year’s selection gives us 
a new and particularly satisfying view of where we are. Whether the planet 
revealed here has always been present in the firmament but has just come 
into our ken by means of this book, or whether it is a new one now there 
to be observed for the first time, who can say? But it affords a pleasant 
prospect. The American culture that it reveals is a maturely sober one. The 
writers represented do not probe motivations eccentrically, and there is far 
less torrid violence than we have come to expect, or have become numbly 
resigned to, in American fiction. A story like Philip Roth’s “Defender of 
the Faith” has to make its way against the current of our stock responses 
to social situations. Elizabeth Enright in “A Gift of Light” deals with what 
could have been a hackneyed story about juvenile delinquents. In it a 
young Negro boy discovers that smart people do not have to stay poor and 
what we see may be the first evening of a life of crime, but what is most 
evident is the play of human nature as we all know it. Herbert Gold’s 
“Love and Like,” the longest and certainly one of the best stories in the 
book, is a study of a man’s dilemma after divorce. What I am trying to 
emphasize is the richness and solidity .of the stories, artful renderings of 
human character and actions without arch simplifications or pyrotechnics. 
The effect of the whole is the achievement of a kind of classic calm or 
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stasis when the materials are anything but calm or insignificant. Even 
Glendon Swarthout’s slashing attack on the queasy mores of a recognizable 
type of college girl in “A Glass of Blessings” is contained by the rest. 

Many of the stories are unusually meditative or ruminative. They give 
good pictures of states of mind. The gloss of slickness is almost completely 
absent. I affirm that this gives a gratifying reflection of the state of Ameri- 
can culture at the moment, for are we not all tired of portrayals of Ameri- 
cans as television-watching, obsessive tail-finned-behemoth-driving nincom- 
poops for whom meditation is an impossibility and in whom a state of 
mind cannot exist since there is no mind for it to exist in? Many of the pic- 
tures are not flattering—witness the Swarthout story, but they are all wor- 
thy of the respect of an intelligent reader. I suspect Mrs. Stegner deserves a 
medal for not succumbing to some of the temptations to be flashy, but the 
result makes very good reading.—Baxter Hathaway 


Gavin Lambert: The Slide Area. Scenes of Hollywood Life. New 
York: Viking Press, 1959. 233 pp. $3.50. 


Trend spotters have been quick to point out that the short story is 
doing well these days: more and more frequently it seems to engage the 
attention of promising younger writers, and there are encouraging signs 
that the short story, always notoriously difficult for the young writer to 
“sell” or win recognition by, is working its way back into public favor. 
For two years running, collections of such stories, Roth’s Goodbye Colum- 
bus and Malamud’s The Magic Barrel, have won the National Book 
Award, perhaps the only award left which maintains high standards and 
has influence on the general book-buying public. Roth himself has been a 
little less optimistic, recently, and observed simply that it was natural for 
a young and relatively inexperienced writer to try his hand first with short 
stories, but this seems to me an overly cautious (and overly modest) asser- 
tion. There have been more notable collections of short stories during the 
past few years than at any time since the war. Two swallows never have 
made a summer, nor two prize winners created a renaissance; but the pros- 
pects are encouraging, as I think anyone familiar with the Roth and Mal- 
amud collections and with such volumes as Herlihy’s The Sleep of Baby 
Filbertson, James Purdy’s The Color of Darkness, Herbert Gold’s Love and 
Like and Grace Paley’s The Little Disturbances of Man, will agree (I am 
not considering here the work of such established writers as John Cheever, 
Roald Dahl or Peter Taylor). And among recent collections, The Slide 
Area, seven “scenes of Hollywood life” by Gavin Lambert (a young British 
author, formerly editor of the extraordinary Sight and Sound and now a 
film writer living in California) seems to me the most distinguished and 
worth more notice, certainly, than it has yet received. 

The jacket of The Slide Area carries a typically generous and inter- 
esting endorsement by Christopher Isherwood which concludes “How I 
wish I had written this book!” Admirers of Isherwood might wish the 
same, for as one reviewer observed, this is the sort of book Isherwood 
should have written about America. Isherwood has written disappointingly 
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little since coming to this country (and seems to be reluctant to write di- 
rectly about America at all: his latest work, “Mr. Lancaster.” returns to 
Germany in the 20’s); but his one large scale work in recent years, The 
World in the Evening, seems to me one of the most important novels since 
the 30’s and makes one hold out stubbornly against Kingsley Amis’ com- 
plaint that Auden and Isherwood “cut their artistic throats” by abandoning 
their earlier concerns, the English neurotic and urban Europe. In any 
event, Lambert’s stories are very nearly as exciting as Isherwood’s Berlin 
stories, and for rather similar reasons. Lambert has done for a small but 
unique sector of American life what Isherwood did for Berlin in the early 
30’s: by means of a loosely connected series of character portraits he has 
evoked a vivid sense of a particular time and place which somehow man- 
ages to be more representative in its range and certainly more powerful in 
its impact than most large scale works dealing with the same milieu. As in 
the Berlin stories, the narrator is a young visitor with the time—and sensi- 
tivity—to report what he sees. Lambert, however, makes more hesitant use 
of his spokesman than Isherwood and denies him even the tentative kind 
of relationship which Isherwood allows his “I” to enjoy with Sally Bowles. 

Although there is no single character in The Slide Area, quite as mem- 
orable as Sally Bowles, the collection abounds in striking character sketches 
and impressions of Los Angeles (“not a city. but a series of suburban ap- 
proaches to a city which never materializes”), Venice, Hollywood itself, 
and the “slide area,” which provides Lambert with his central metaphor. 
The slide area is a stretch of coastal road threatened by landslides and 
washouts, a kind of moral landscape which Lambert populates with insecure 
drifters and dreamers whose grip on life is precarious and uncertain: “How 
to grasp something unfinished yet always remodelling itself, changing with- 
out a basis for change? . . . I suppose that Europeans, accustomed to a 
world that changes more calmly and slowly, are not much interested any- 
more in imitating its surface. It becomes more exciting to see appearance 
as a mask, a disguise or illusion that conceals an unexpected meaning. The 
theme of illusion and reality is very common in Europe. In America, illu- 
sion and reality are often the same thing.” 

Sometimes the characters who imitate the surface of this troubled area 
are foreigners who find themselves stranded in California: Mark Cusden, 
in “Nukuhiva,” an attractive young Englishman who gives up the unequal 
struggle with “them’”—the menacing world of authority and rules—and 
loses his personality on the blinding beaches; Countess Steblechi, in a 
brilliant story. “The End of the Line,” a glamorous and wealthy figure 
l'entre deux guerres but now a pathetic old woman taken for all she’s worth 
by her relatives. Most of the stories, however, deal with equally displaced 
Americans: Zeena and Hank, two appealing and ill-fated young Bohe- 
mians: Emma Slack, a country girl intent on breaking into films (although 
she never gets beyond the horror film stage and remarks philosophically 
“There’s not much for a girl in monster films”); Julie Forbes, a successful 
and merciless actress whose career Lambert traces with devastating insight: 
and, in “Sometimes I’m Blue,” perhaps the most disturbing of the stories, a 


trio of young Americans engaged in creating a private hell for each other. 


Essentially The Slide Area is a series of elegies for these lost and de- 





feated people, often funny, often moving, and not a little frightening. What 
is most remarkable in these stories, however, seems to me Lambert’s sus- 
tained skill in avoiding sentimentality on the one hand (unlike Roth or 
even Malamud at, times), and grotesqueness on the other (unlike Herlihy 
or Grace Paley in this respect, gifted as those writers are). Like the Berlin 
stories The Slide Area is detached and gains enormously by its refusal to 
point a moral. “You know what I think?” observes one character at the 
end of the book, “People should be a little careful and not live too near 
the edge, that’s all.” 

Perhaps Hollywood, the movies, and the people caught up in the rest- 
less life near the slide area add up to material which in itself is too exotic 
or special or formless to sustain something larger in scope than these stylish 
and beautifully restrained sketches. Yet we’ve had Waugh’s Work Sus- 
pended and Isherwood’s Prater Violet, and perhaps Gavin Lambert is the 
man to give us a novel about Hollywood. For all its glamor and its special 
place in American life, Hollywood has received amazingly little attention 
from writers of any talent: Fitzgerald, Nathaniel West, Mailer (however 
indirectly in that much misunderstood novel Deer Park)—I doubt if 
the list could be much extended. Meanwhile The Slide Area seems to me a 
brilliant and encouraging example of what the short story is best suited to 
do, perhaps of what it alone can do.—Elmer Borklund 
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1. The beginning of a new press for poetry: THE CHARIOT- 
EER PRESS, 601 19th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The publication of the first two CHARIOTEER BOOKS: 
Into the Clearing, by May Miller; and Cathedral, by Edward 
Ames Richards. Both poets have appeared in Poetry and other 


magazines. Cloth, $2.75. Usual trade discount. 


An annual royalty book publication award. Manuscripts in- 
vited from established poets and new poets—conservative, ex 


perimental, and in beiween. Books to be the length of 


CHARIOTEER’s first two. 
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A concise and timely new book 
for thinking voters 


Parties and Politics 
in America 


By CuinTon RossiTER 


John L. Senior Professor of American Institutions 
Cornell University 


A DISTINGUISHED political scientist and historian pro- 
vides a forthright and objective account of American party 
politics in this invaluable guide. In vigorous and lively 
language, he examines the two major parties—‘‘the peace- 
makers of the American community”—describing their 
historic functions and the way they have helped to achieve 
national unity. 

He discusses their make-up, their achievements and fail- 
ures, the images each has established of itself and of the 
opposition party. The demographic forces influencing the 
American voter and the complex question of how the par- 
ties actually differ receive thought-provoking treatment. 

This is a superb analysis of the hard facts of American 
political life, written with critical affection and admiration. 


212 pages. Cloth, $2.85; paper, $1.65 
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